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For the Woman's Journal. 
PANSIES. 
BY VANE. 


Oh, flower faces, fresh and sweet, 
Yet full of wistful yearning, 

I turn your shy, sweet looks to meet, 
And my happy heart is burning 

With the precious words she spoke to me, 
When she gave you to my keeping, 

That bushed its trembling fear to rest, 
The old pain lulled to sleeping. 

Her dear red lips leaned down to you, 
Her dark eyes smiled above you,— 

Small wonder, little pansy flowers, 
Small wonder that I love you. 

That I prize you, tenderest care I take, 
All fresh and fair to save you, 

For I love you for your own sweet sake, 
And her sweet sake who gave you. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHT. 


BY CAROLINE A. MASON, 





er reading a criticism upon the action of the 
= Smith sisters of Glastonbury. 


“Foolish,” say you? As you please! 
So said they who dwelt at ease, 
*Neath King George’s despot will, 
Of the men of Bunker Hill, 

Who, one hundred years ago, 

Hurled defiance at the foe; 

Yet the bolt that day which fell 
Shivered the unholy spell 

Of a hostile power, and brought, 
‘Through the issues which it wrought, 
Freedom to the hands that fought. 

“Foolish!’’—who then would be wise? 

Out upon your sophistries! 

Oh, it shames me that I see, 

On fair Freedom’s Aloe tree, 
Set one century ago, 

Yet no flower for Woman blow,— 
But a tardy germ, whose growth 
Irks me and elates me both: 

Irks me with its slow delay, 

Yet elates me, for I say, 

Surely it shall burst, some day, 
Into sudden, splendid birth, 
Glorifying all the earth 

With the richness of its dower,— 
Freedom’s best and latest flower! 
So, my sisters, 30, my peers, 

Let us trust the steadfast years; 
Bearing each a patient heart, 
Doing each a patient part, 

Till for us the day shall shine 
When the blossoming divine 

Of a Freedom large and grand, 
Fills and glorifies the land! 








SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


The writer has never been among those who 
regretted the publication of Dr. E, H. Clarke’s 
“Sex in Education.” The cautions in that 
book had undoubtedly their direct value; and 
its exaggerations or hasty inferences have 
brought out much that was valuable on the 
other side. Certainly the higher education of 
Woman, in general, and Co-education in par- 
ticular have never made greater advances than 
during the past year. If Dr. Ames through 
himself, his friends and his opponents can call 
up a similar discussion in regard to the far 
more difficult problem of ‘‘Sex in Industry,” 
he will do good. 

Dr. Ames however though an admirer of 





Dr. Clarke is a very different man. He is 
modest rather than dogmatic (see his Preface), 
he is more guarded than Dr. Clarke in state- 
ments; avoids needlessly irritating language; 
and gives much more fully the facts on which 
he bases his opinions. In all these respects 
he has doubtless profited by the experience of 
the previous controversy. Yet he thus wins 
respect rather at the expense of notoriety; 
since it is usually the most extreme and least 
guarded statement that attracts most atten- 
tion. The argument of the advocate is usual- 
ly read far more eagerly than the judge’s 
charge; but a wise man would rather have 
the fame of the judge. 

The little book of Dr. Ames, small as it is, 
proves to be quite discursive, and to cover a 
variety of points. It is not quite clear, how- 
ever, how far he is arguing throughout as to 
the evils brought by injudicious labor on 
young girls, and how far on women as such. 
Sometimes he seems to be speaking of a por- 
tion of that sex only, sometimes of the whole. 
In general however he confines himself to the 
case of very young women; and what he says 
of their physiological dangers from prevailing 
types of industry, is worthy of anxious con- 
sideration. Like Dr. Clarke, he gives no suf- 
ficient data for estimating the comparative phy- 
sique of girls exposed to especial fatigues and 
girls free from them. What weneed to know 
is not merely whether girls in factories (for 
instance) have a certain series of symptoms, 
but whether an equal number of girls of the 
same general antecedents, but who have nev- 
er entered a factory, do not exhibit the same. 
This comparative evidence is wanting; but 
the direct evidence as to the poor physical 
condition of young girls employed as factory 
operatives, type setters, telegraphers, etc., is 
direct and important. 

Nor does Dr. Ames work out very thorough- 
ly the facts as to the comparative share of 
evil produced by mere labor, and that produc- 
ed by unhealthy conditions in the work-room. 
He does however give abundant facts and 
much information as to these collateral causes, 
such as Over-heated rooms (pp. 81-110); dust 
in factories (pp. 75-8); want of decent physi- 
cal accommodations (pp. 78, 81, 130-1, 146); 
and unnecessary standing, (pp. 55-7, 91, 112). 
This is perhaps all he could do, while the sub- 
ject is so new, and he certainly shows a dis- 
position to be fair, for he inserts in his appen- 
dix at the last moment, (p. 157) a letter from 
a telegraphic operator quite contradicting 
some of his most important testimony on that 
point. 

He certainly gives enough information on 
these points to show that we are still far from 
having tried the experiment of the effect of 
labor, pure and simple, under reasonably 
healthy conditions, on women. He gives 
many useful hints as to what these improved 
conditions might be (as on pp. 144-5) and it is 
not until these experiments have been fairly 
tried that women will have a fair chance in 
industry. And as he admits ‘‘that for years 
to come, our girls of forming age will continue 
from necessity to enter the various lines of 
industry,” it is certainly of the greatest im- 
portance to adopt these improvements. Some 
of them are points that the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage have for years been urging. 

When he comes to his final conclusions, 
they are summed up in seven propositions, to 
most of which the readers of the Woman’s 
JourRNAL would generally assent. Three of 
these apply alike to the two sexes; two more 
refer to periodical absences and longer vaca- 
tionsfor women. Those which will be likely 
to be questioned are the first and second, which 
are as follows: 


That the employment at labor of any girl 
under fifteen years should not be allowed. 

That the employment of girls of other ages 
—and women generally—at employments un- 
suited to their sex should not be suffered (such 
employments being determined by a council of 
salubrity in France, composed of those most 
eminently fit for their high commission. ) 


The first of these provisions seems rather 
too indefinite to be practically applied. If it 
were limited to certain kinds of labor—cotton 
factories, for instance,—the case might be dif- 
ferent. But to say that during the long sum- 
mer vacations of our schools, no girl under fif- 
teen shall be employed at housework or in 
tending babies, whether in her own home or 
elsewhere, seems quite out of the question. 
In the second clause we pass from the case of 
growing girls to that of women generally, and 
propose to apply to them a method which may 
be very consistent with French centralization, 
but would not work well here. Those avenues 
of labor which women have most emphatical- 
ly conquered for themselves—as teachers, 
book-keepers, authors, artists, physicians — 
have been first proclaimed by opponents as 
‘‘unsuited to theirsex.’’ Had the matter been 
left to be settled by a “council of salubrity,” 
the chance is that not a woman would at this 
moment have been permitted in any of these 
occupations. The only quotation that Dr. 


| Ames repeats twice, I think, in the book, is a 
| sentence from Dr. Van de Warker (pp. 62, 
| 149): ‘This effort of Woman to invade all the 

higher forms of labor is a force battling with 
| the established order of sexual relation.” 
| Very well: thena Council of Salubrity must 
| bid Ristori retire from the stage, George Eliot 
from the writing-desk, and Rosa Bonheur from 
the easel, on the ground that they are ‘battling 
with the established order of sexual relation.” 
For these women are certainly invading ‘the 
higher forms of labor;’’ and if it be said that 
} this is not what Dr. Van de Warker or Dr. 
Ames meant, I should repiy, that when a man 
is consigning a whole sex to possible starva- 
tion by a stroke of his pen, he should take the 
pains to write his statements carefully. 

For this is, after all, the weak and wrong 
point in almost all such writing as that of these 
two gentlemen, as of Dr. Clarke, that, how- 
ever they may talk of ‘‘a chance for the girls”’ 
or “fair play for the working girls,”’ they are 
sure to be thrown off their guard, some time or 
other, and speak of women as a presuming and 
ambitious race, needing chiefly to be snubbed. 
| With Dr. Van de Warker it is “this effort of 
| women to invade,’’ with Dr. Ames it is ‘*Wo- 
man’s own mistaken ambitions,’ (p. 124.) 
Since .Esop’s fable of the wolf and the lamb, 
there has been no greater injustice than such 
talk as this, addressed by men to working wo- 
men. Since the French queen’s inquiry why 
the people who had no bread did not eat cake, 
there has been no more complete misappre- 
hension of the social problem. Dr. Ames 
quotes (p. 59), with apparent approbation the 
rather unkind remark of Dr, Clarke: ‘*Female 
clerks in stores strive to emulate the males by 
unremitting labor, seeking to develop feminine 
force by masculine methods” —as if these poor, 
overworked, underpaid girls indulged in ‘‘un- 
remitting labor” for the love of it, or from any 
conceivable object except ta satisfy their em- 
ployer and so to keep the wolf from the door, 
or perhaps to send their younger brothers to 
Harvard College. It is but just to Dr. Ames 
to say that he does not often fall into this vein, 
and speaks often with generous sympathy of 
working girls, instead of always treating them 
as a set of whimsical fine ladies who have the 
misplaced ambition to kill themselves by over- 
work. And the facts he givés are of so much 
importance, and the hints at possible improve- 
ments so valuable, as quite to atone for an oc- 
casional ungenerous word. T. W. H. 
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OVERLAND TO CALIFQRNIA---NO. 2. 

My last letter left us at that city of wonders, 
Chicago. What it may have been before che 
great fire smote it to the earth, I never 
knew. But what it now is, you know from 
personal observation, or the teports by pen of 
numberless correspondents, better than you 
could learn from mine. The marvel of its 
rapid rebuilding is lessened, for Bostonians, 
by the wonderful uprising of our own burnt 
district. With this difference, externally, that 
the Chicago blocks, elegant as many of them 
are, wear already a look of age from the soot 
and grime of their neighboring furnaces and 
manufactories. 

The Palmer House, through which we made 
our entreé of Chicago, is a very spacious and 
finely-appointed hotel, and has the unique 
feature of an “Egyptian room,” a parlor 
whose furnishings and adornings are of the 
antique Egyptian order, and bring others be- 
sides Mrs. Gen. Lander there again and again, 
it may be, from the spell of its attractions. 

Besides this we made no personal explora- 
tions among the many fine and stately build- 
ings of the city, except as we indulged in some 
small experiments over the counters of ‘‘Field 
& Leiter,” the ‘Stewarts’? of Chicago; and 
reveled for hours at ‘‘McClurg and Jansen’s,” 
whose large array of the very latest publica- 
tions and tempting facilities for lounging and 
looking them over, equal our favorite Boston 
bookstores, and made a most, delightful anni- 
hilation of time and distance. 

But our chief enjoyment of Chicago was on 
the social side, in seeing, at her own artistic 
home, our friend and yours, Mrs. Kate N. Dog- 
gett, and in knowing the city through its most 
attractive features, its fine drives and parks, 
under her escort. 

The sorrow of being just too late for the 
Reception given Ristori and Mrs. Gen. Lander, 
by the famous “Fortnightly Club,” an ele- 
gant and most enjoyable affair in which ‘‘we” 
were to be included had we been ‘‘on time,” 
was soothed by the gratifications of the more 
quiet and leisurely visit we were welcomed to 
make. And we left Chicago with most de- 
lightful memories of Michigan Avenue, its 
hospitalities, and its charming outlook upon 
the breadth of blue waters that stretches just 
before it. 

Other avenues there were, endless in extent, 





elegant in style also, and made interesting by 


\ the homes of other friends. But, as a whole, 





after the tedious creeping through miles and 
miles of lumber yards, and streets at a dead 
level, ‘‘adorned’’ with the most unattractive 
of low, wooden houses, as one goes westward, 
the impression is strongly left upon one of a 
most uninviting and imflammable city. Be- 
yond this come other miles of city lots and 
town-sites, platted, and placarded with huge 
permanent posters and ornamental little de- 
pots. And one is amused to see named, as one 
of the attractions of a locality, the ‘“High- 
lands,’’ which it seems difficult to a New Eng- 
lander to realize as existing outside the imag- 
ination of the speculator. 

Going out of Chicago, on the northern side, 
one finds the loveliest of its suburbs, Evans- 
ton, the University town, Lake Jacob, and 
other settlements, with musical or romantic 
names, nestled among the native groves, and 
crowning the pretty slopes and knoljs that re- 
mind one of our lovely New England villages, 
with their pretty lake-vistas, also. 

Just west of Chicago we came upon the 
first genuine prairie farms, but found them 
unlike our ideal prairies, because of the fenc- 
es which now bound and limit them. The 
vastness of their one level sweep to the far 
horizon line, and their rich fertility, are a 
pleasing novelty, however. One feels that 
one is making acquaintance with another plan- 
et, a planet of purely rectilinear lines and 
plane surfaces, but green and blooming as are 
our own in the fresh spring-time, and arched 
by the same dome of sky. 

Near Aurora, Ill., a beautiful river town, 
we had the novel sensation of being driven 
over miles of prairie fields by the owner, a 
cousin and a New England emigre, noted still 
for his stanch, old-time virtues, and of seeing 
the faces, in photograph, of our dear Club 
friends, A. C. B., and Miss L., who had visited 
here in their vacation times, of hearing pleas- 
ing reminiscences of their visits, and of pluck- 
ing the flowers they loved. In so many ways 
do we find this great Western world made kin 
with our own beloved East. 

From Chicago to Omaha one is still surpris- 
ed to see so many villages, and no perceptible 
lack of population. But at Omaha one be- 
gins upon the vast, unsettled stretches of the 
far West; and at Omaha, or rather at Council 
Bluffs, where one sits a full hour in the hot 
sun, begin the annoyances of the trip across 
the Continent, especially if one has not been 
wise enough to telegraph in advance for the 
coveted ‘‘center section’’ of a Pullman. 

The majesty of the Mississippi, the stir of 
railroad life on the river-bank after entering 
Omaha, and the ruggedness of the hill-sides 
on which the city is hung, are all the memo- 
ries one can carry away from Omaha, since 
the night-travel in the past, and the many 
days and nights of travel to come, do not in- 
cline one to stray far from the car which is to 
be the home for so long. And so there are 
only for entertainment during the other long 
hour in the dep6t, the replenishing of one’s 
lunch basket, and the study of the repulsive 
Indians who sit flat upon the platform, in 
mute appeal to the generosity of the passen- 
gers, and in utter nonchalance under their cu- 
rious gaze. 

Apropos of the lunch-basket, our experience 
bids me advise all who would travel with com- 
fort on this long trip, to bring only a small 
basket, stored simply with relishes, canned 
fruit and milk, tongue, or what one will, with 
a cu, spoon, knife and fork for each, depend- 
ing upon buying a loaf of bread, a French 
twist, &c., and a broiled chicken, or cold meat, 
at the various stations. And, for those who 
use them, a flask, which can be filled at any 
of these with tea or coffee. or ourselves, 
we chose the comfort of taking these cold and 
very much diluted; and found most relishing 
of all the lemonade, which we could make at 
the moment, glass by glass, at our little table. 
Equipped in this way, and taking but two 
meals a day, one can lay in supplies, quietly, 
at the usual eating-places, with time to spare 
for a brisk walk and prospecting of the sur- 
roundings, while those not thus provided 
must make a rush at the not very appetizing 
table, in common with the hungry, unwashed 
crowd, and look on afterward enviously at 
the home-like “‘spread,’”’ and picnic relish of 
the little car-table meals. It must be said, 
however, that too large a basket, too great an 
accumulation in it, and more than two meals 
per day, destroy this relish, and make the 
plan a nuisance in many ways. 

While speaking of the preparations for the 
trip, let me say, as the result of our experi- 
ence, that at this season one does not need to 
be dressed very warmly in heavy flannels and 
woolen dress, but rather in cool linens, which 
will also shed the dust, and with wraps for the 
short season of the highest altitudes. But I 
have written much, and said little, and have 
brought you but small way on the trip, dear 
friends. And now I must leave you again. 

Salt Lake City. c. M. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Caanrrau, of New Orleans, has leased 


the ‘‘Varieties’’ Theater for the coming sea- 
son, and will assume its management. 


Miss Hoppin, preceptress of the Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich., started for Europe, 
June 23. She was escorted to the train by 200 
students. 


Mrs. Ketty, the widow of Admiral Kelly, 
recently laid the foundation stone of a new 
college at Tavistock for the sons of naval offi- 
cers. Admiral Kelly bequeathed £80,000 for 
its endowment. 


Estuer Dickinson, a disfranchised citizen 
of Deerfield, Massachusetts, has bequeathed 
to that town $60,000, to be applied principally 
to founding and maintaining a free high school 
and free public library, to be situated on her 
homestead. 


Miss Mary K. Van Duzer, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., a valued teacher in Wheaton Seminary, 
Norton, is under appointment of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
to sail for Persiaon the 7th of August in come 
pany with Rev. Benj. Labaree, Jr., who is re- 
turning to that mission with his family and 
two other young ladies. 

Mrs. Mary Nick, of Marblehead, Mass., 
who died lately in the fifty-sixth year of her 
age, is said to have been the eldest of six chil- 
dren, all of whom were borntwins. With re- 
lation to her family it is asserted that ‘ta twin 
had twins, twins carried out twins, a twin 
held up twins, and a twin baptized them—on 
the first day of the week, on the first day of 
the month, and on the first day of the year.” 
All of which is very curious, if true. 


Miss Evxten Day Have, daughter of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, has painted a remarka- 
ble portrait now on exhibition in Boston at 
Blakeslee’s gallery, 127 Tremont Street, re- 
markable for its strength, frankness, naivete 
and color; and more than remarkable as the 
work of a young lady scarcely out of her 
teens. At the same gallery, in an ante-room, 
is a sketch of an “Orange Seller’? by Miss 
Hale, which at once found an appreciative 
purchaser. 

Miss Carouine Exviza AnGett and Miss 
Fiorence Eviten Kowtock, are among the 
graduates of the Theological School of the St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. At its 
Commencement, last week, Miss Angell deliv- 
ered an essay entitled, ‘‘A Lost Soul,” and 
Miss Kollock an address on ‘*Woman in the 
Christian Ministry.’"” The progressive action 
of the St. Lawrence University isa standing 
rebuke to the conservative exclusiveness which 
shuts women out of Tufts College. 


Mrs. Mary Bayarp Crark, the author of 
the stanzas in commemoration of Miss Susan 
Dimock reprinted in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL last week, is a daughter of the late Thom- 
as P. Devereaux of North Carolina, and has 
long been known throughout the South asa 
writer of graceful verses which have had an 
extensive circulation there. A few years ago 
she published in New York a poem entitled 
“Zenobia” which was highly commended. 
She is the wife of Major William Clark, and 
resides with her husband and children in 
Newburn, N. C. 

Miss Anna Dickinson has finally deter- 
mined to adopt the stage professionally. Ina 
recent conversation with the Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer at Chicago she detailed her plans, and told 
him that she should leave Chicago in two 
weeks to go to San Francisco to make her dé- 
but there under a well-known manager. She 
returned from the South some time ago with 
enfeebled health, canceled her remaining lec- 
ture engagements, and began to study for the 
stage. The first character she is to assume 
has not yet been announced. She goes to the 
far West to begin an actress’s life, under the 
advice of numerous friends, who believe that 
she will succeed best by earning her laurels 
there first, rather than run the gauntlet of 
New York critics. 


Lapy FRankLIN, in her devotion to the 
memory of her long lost husband, has exerted 
a more powerful influence than even science 
could impart, in fitting out and equipping the 
Pandora, which has jjust left Portsmouth in 
search of the North-west Passage and of rel- 
ics of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, whose 
mysterious fate has been the center of so much 
deep but sad interest. , To bring back the re- 
mains of her lost husband and present to the 
world proofs of the work done by his expedi- 
tion before its melancholy end came, has been 
the single purpose of Lady Franklin’s life; 
and though at the time this new voyage of 
discovery was entered upon she was probably 
lying upon her death-bed, she forgot her own 
sufferings in the interest which the prepara- 
tions excited. The English people have not 
witnessed such anjexamplejof devotion and 
enthusiasm unmoved. 
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WOMAN AS A POEM. 


In the development of the human race, a 
universal and spontaneous mode of expression 
for thought has been under the form of Alle- 
gory. It has given a cloak to ideas which 
were not definite enough to take an individ- 
ual form of their own, or which the general 
mind was not strong enough to receive in a 
more pronounced language. And later genera- 
tions have always been interpreting these tok- 
ens of their fathers, translating into clearer 
form the symbols of past eras. Everywhere 
we see this process,—the struggle to express 
primary notions, the endeavor to portray by 
word-pictures this growth of human intelli- 
gence into definite assertion. In every lan- 
guage man has spoken parables have been 
the voice of primal teachings. The legends 
told at camp and household fires, and the 
songs of minstrels wandering into castle halls, 
are now found upon the historian’s pages, 
shorn of undue ornament, robbed of the ro- 
mance which was not inherent to their sifted 
truth. We turn back and see how religious 
faith has come down to us from the ages, strug- 
gling through many a hazy myth and many-a 
cloudy fable, that its light might shine with 
the glow of our to-day. 

And now we look in pride upon the lisping 
past, we are so old inthe many birthdays that 
our centuries count, are strong enough to 
phrase our crude ideas; we imagine, also, that 
we understand the gropings of past years, their 
vague emblems translated by our modern 
thought. 

But is that yet accomplished ? 


ries waiting for our interpretation ? And do 
we not even now struggle with inherited be- 
liefs and prejudices, partly because we do not 
understand their full significance ? 


them for statements of conviction, instead of | its prose. 
your domestic music, with the jangling dis- 
cords of ambitious strife, with rough search 
for the great chords of knowledge. 
bler to be a poem than to write one;—keep 
you the tenderness and beauty ;—be content 
to live our poem.”’ 


as hints of undeveloped suggestion. 
Sometimes it seems as if the generally ac- 
cepted ideas of womanhood might be so con- 
sidered; the types which have usually been 
presented to us being not models, but poor 
symbols. May they not be regarded as the 
imperfect endeavors of our ancestors to por- 
tray their conceptions of feminine elements 
of character? As the expressions of the 


childhood of the race,—though modified in | to be a poem. 
for the living poet more than for the writing 
poet; and they forget that Art leads its chos- 
en ones through discord into harmony, and 
ever draws them on to depths and hights of 
experience; that to be a poem, one must live 
from all the fullness of his nature, from the 
conditions of his inmost being,—not seek to 
find his mould in influences of outer life. 


the progress from one generation to another. 

Because we have brought so many tradi- 
tions into the light of explanation, we should 
not despair if the shadows still hang about 
these, nor think that they must be a final ex- 
pression of some native belief. It may be 
that under their belittling disguise is hidden 
the germ of noble truth; that their unsatis- 
factory form is really the body of some fine 
spirit. 

When questioning by this key, we may find 
rich significances, and become lenient towards | j 
that which heretofore has seemed degrading, | | 





—may gather hints towards a better under- | narrow application to her alone, he has suf- 
fered likewise. 
Here the two should be companions; just as 
their highest life-ideals should be in unity, 
these unskillful pictures. how much soever the ways to them may vary; 
just as the world needs a common-sense of 
ing the oak, no longer seems to us derogatory | morality for all, and will not advance as it 
should, while there is one standard for Man 
and another for Woman; she must be strong 
and faithful as well as he—purity and gentle- 
ness must belong to him as well as to her. 


standing and fulfillment of the relations be- 
tween man and woman. Can we not supply 
the correct drawing, the actual coloring for 


Thus, the old simile of the vine enwreath- 


if we consider that it is only a type of one 
phase of woman’s nature, of that affectionate 
grace which is her attribute,—which beauti- 
fies the plain places of common living,— 
which, with its light encirclement, yet re- 
strained the harsh impulses of savage man, 
and did as much for the civilization of the 
world as his brilliant Art and Science. 
However much Woman may need and strive 
for virtues that seem more strong, she should 
never overlook this other gift of grace. The 
world cannot afford to have her disavow it; 
and so men often point to this marked char- 
acteristic which they see, and fail to note 
other elements which do not appeal so strong- 
ly to their undiscriminating eyes; thus losing 
the just proportion which we wish them to 
perceive. 
For a similar reason men talk of Woman as 
a weak, dependent creature; they like to pic- 
ture her as needing their protection, as the 
object of their romantic devotion. This is 
only one mode of displaying their own weak- 
ness, of saying that they need a stimulus from 
without, and their virtue is drawn into activ- 
ity by what they conceive to be her need; 
that they grow stronger in a sense of giving 
protection, and need to incarnate in her their 
ideal of love and serenity, making a standard 
for themselves in the object of their chivalric 
devotion. They do not realize that, so they give 
woman a veritable office of the help-meet; 
and she does not perceive the noble aspect of 
the position they assign to her. Now, to 
both, it seems an inferior one; but in the full- 
er moral light that is dawning upon us, when 
relations and influences will be better rec- 
ognized, the incitement to strength will still 
be felt, the devotion will still be shown,—but 
the true motive will appear under other names, 
and act from different causes. Common work, | 
just appreciation, mutual interests, will free 
them from their old disguise of prejudices. 
Even under the many statements of intel- 
lectual inferiority which are made with regard 
to women, a certain reconciling element may 
be found, an undefined sense that by thus de- 
basing some characteristics, others will be ele- 
vated. These doctrines express the crude no- 
tion especially held with regard to women, 





other, though not in a way likely to call forth 
our readiest acceptance. 
form of what we are considering as rude ex- 
pressions of our semi-civilization, not yet re- 
modeled into the language of higher thought 
and life. 


ions as in ameasure picturings and fables; all 
of them having something of wrong in their 
expression, and yet all of them containing 
some germ of right. 
translated for us the significance of the six 
Greek female deities, showing the ideal of 
womanhood’s phases in the worship of the 
goddesses, and symbolized under the guise of 
blithe Artemis, wise Athena, and their com- 
panions. 


traditions which have come to us, presenting 
not often a goddess,—sometimes only what 
seems to usa very debased human creature; 
but still holding a semblance of womanly at- 
tributes, a hint of womanly character, proba- 
bly a help towards the slow-coming womanly 
ideal. 


see how broad and high a meaning we can de- 
velop from it. 


to Woman: ‘‘You are to be the decorator of 
Are all the | life,—the angelic being whom we will not con- 
myths explained? Are there not still allego- | taminate with dust of trade and soil of poli- 
tics. 
mance of life, the plaything of its idle hours, 
—the gentle nurse of its sickness. 
We take | the poetry of life; leave men the dignity of 


fail not in their positive demands, but in their 
negative limitations, 


being; 
mere tenderness and delicacy. The true qual- 


both of them; while the two types may always 
be preserved. Both should breathe the same 
noble spirit, express an equal grace of life, 
though the divine thought may come through 
varying wordings. 


are the special places of poetical expression 
to which Woman should aspire, the peculiar 
lessons she may learn from this rendering of 
the old symbolism? Where is she to follow 
the type of artistic conception and metrical 
expression? 


eludes our hold when we think we have em- 


that the intellect can only be cultivated at the 
expense of the heart; and that,—a failure to 
attain a well-rounded development being una- 
voidable,—Woman’s heart exerts a higher in- 
fluence in the world than her mind. While 
disparaging the one, they universally extol the 


They are another 


We might seek to explain other such opin- 


Mr. Higginson has 


We may -not lightly discard any of those 


Let us take again the oldstory of grace, and 


It is from the same thought, that it is said 


You are to be the heroine of the ro- 
You are 


Do not trouble your dainty rhymes, 


It is no- 


And these men say more good than ill; they 


It is the noblest thing 
But they cannot mark bounds 


Poetry is something more than idle grace of 
beauty is something stronger than 


ties of the poem are not feminine; they be- 
ong to Man as well as Woman; and in the 


He, too, should be a poem. 


The real poetry of life must spring from 


Whiat is it thus to be a poem? And what 


How hard it is to clothe an ideal! It still 
bodied it in word or deed. The picture does 
not glow with the colors that made our inner 
senses thrill; the poem does not ring with the 
spirit that made our hearts burn. The dreari- 
ness of cold expression, the sadness of non- 
fulfilment, are the recompense of high aspira- 
tions. Sometimes we are almost crushed by 
these ideals; the sense of disparity is so great 
that we falter, instead of feeling the encour- 
agement which should lead us on with the 
thought that our aspirations are our best 
selves, a measure of our highest capability. 

As David sang before the Lord, we should 
sing before the God in our ideal; we should 
be exalted to a glorious cheerfulness by its 
hights, by the future of ages, of worlds of 
life, which it claims for its fulfilment. 

In an ideal of personal being, we find the 
soul for our poem. The spirit of our best 
selves is to animateit, to beits theme. Know 
yourself, and you know the motive of your 
poem. 

But the thought of a poem has a body in 
its form; and our ideal must be embodied in 
arhyme and rythm of every-day experience. 
It must live in slightest actions as well as in 
the general ruling of life. There must be 
harmony, sweetness, dignity in all; thus 


It is not necessary to be a great poem in 
order to be a true one. Some of us can never 
hope to attain more than a medium range, can- 
not expect to embody either heroic grandeur 
or exquisite grace; but still we can aim to be 
poems, by striving for artistic forms of devel- 
opment within our sphere of capability. Some 
may live into one form, and some into anoth- 
er. Helen may become a beautiful lyric, and 
Dora just a dainty, blithe song. Weneed all. 
But each must be a symmetrical development 
of individual character in order to belong to 
this literature of living; each must be a gen- 
uine phase of womanhood. 

And in the accomplishment, musical rhymes, 
quaint fancies, picturesque hints, lovely re- 
frains may be woven throughout the wording 
of the business of life. They should not be 
reserved for those who make ornamentation a 
profession. The morning’s dusting, the pud- 
ding for dinner, the quiet evening at home, 
may suggest them as well as the birthday 
feast, the furnishing of a house, or the life in 
society. And through them come the grace of 
style and beauty of diction which are the char- 
acteristics of poetry, first noticed. 

As the poetic form requires a unity in its 
rythm as well as in its thought, so there must 
be a corresponding unity infused into the suc- 
cession of acts which make up the body of 
the human poem. Itis that which gives the 
harmony and serenity that are elements of 
our standard. And they are hard to attain in 
this modern day when the efforts of past gen- 
erations to broaden life, are followed by the 
necessity fora selection of interests, when the 
art of living depends much upon wise answers 
to the oft recurring question of what shall 
be omitted. Amidst the distractions and hur- 
1y of city life especially, there is danger of 
straining for so much that nothing is gained 
in its fullness. We live too fast for the grace 
of artistic execution, for the harmony of ar- 
tistic relation. In the haste from one thing to 
another, we lose that composure which gives 
the calmness of power to the whole being, and 
brings that mellowness which belongs to ripe- 
ness of accomplishment. We miss the after- 
taste, the after-glow, the after-thought. They 
produce a richness in coming deeds, as well 
asa halo upon the sum of life. We must 
strive in this direction if we would not lose 
some of the best elements of every true poem, 
and the sympathy between all its parts which 
belongs to poetic expression. 

We need also a constant sense of the spirit 
of beauty, inorder that we may realize it out- 
wardly, and attain its essence for our inner 
lives. Beauty is the food for beauty; by cul- 
tivating its presence in all that we do, it will 
become an abiding influence with us, an ele- 
ment of our beings With whata new fascina- 
tion the old lesson constantly comes to us in 
the teachings of Nature! We read it in her 
slightest hints, as in her grand revelations; 
in the winter grasses along a snowy road-side, 
in the gorgeous tintings of an autumn sorrel- 
leaf, in the exquisite curves of a maple-leaf 
stem. Nothing is too insignificant to receive 
the benediction of its enchantment. It is the 
Divinity in all. If we could only see the pos- 
sibility of beauty in everything and every re- 
lation of life, thus idealizing them all, how 
much drudgery might be saved from the 
world, how much more perfect would be the 
fruition of daily being and doing! Labor and 
duty would lose much of the harshness of 
their effort, for often instead of being driven 
by them, we should be led by beauty. It may 
also help us toa control over our own failings, 
for we would not violate its presence by a 
forgetfulness of that conformity which is its 
due. According as we realize the influence of 
its visible presence around us, may we be 
saved from much of the friction of every-day 
experience, those irritations which disturb the 
flow of rythm and bring a jangle into our 


rhymes. 
Thus the inner and the outer life may react 


upon each other, and beauty grow from beau- 
ty; the poem be developed by a double im- 
pulse, one element from a two-fold source. 
But it is hard to be poetical when the neces- 
sities of our lives are not so, and there is al- 
ways an occasion to sacrifice what are consid- 
ered as specially beautiful elements of living, 
to those that come with an appealing claim of 
immediate practical usefulness; a claim so 
strong that it brings a danger of overlooking 
the importance of sometimes letting material 
usefulness give place to spiritual needs. 
And thus is presented another introduction 
of that same question, ‘*What shall be omit- 
ted ?”? And also, in order that the outer life 
may not make too great demands at the ex- 
pense of the inner, we are brought to consid- 
er the old saying that ‘‘everything that is 
worth doing, is worth doing well;’’ or rather, 
what is to be the standard for ‘‘well” in our 
doings. The relative bearings of some of 
our vocations, as sewing and housekeeping 
details, have changed so much since the days | 
of our grandmothers, that we cannot unques- 
tioningly accept their standards of excellence. 
We must consider the importance of time 
and effort in connection with all the opportu- 
nities for work and development that are open 
to us. Thus we find another view of the 
theory that we are to apply our ideal of beau- 





our power to create it is finite, we should 
measure our capacity according to the occa- 
sion. The relation which the object bears 
spiritually and materially to the highest re- 
sult and then within our power, will give the 
proportion of effort which we are justified in 
bestowing upon it. There isa wisdom in thus 
governing our aspiration; there is an art in 
such “slighting’’ as it is called, which ele- 
vates it above the disapproval often applied 
with the word. In the comparison of the 
poem, it may be likened to the occasional 
failure in the completeness of a part, in order 
to gain a nearer perfection of the whole. 

Art is the language of inspiration; it is an 
interpretation of divine spirit; so as we 
would be an expression of art, we must be a 
channel of divine influence, must live from 
spiritual life. We cannot otherwise possess 
the truest beauty, cannot otherwise live the 
noblest poetry. A mother used to wish for 
her children, “The Blessing of the three 
H’s;’’ that they might be “Healthy, Holy 
and Happy.’ If we would have the Happi- 
ness which will be the fruit of an all-pérvad- 
ing beauty in life, we should seek to be 
Holy. 

And we should have the third of the H’s; 
we should be healthy. Life cannot be serene 
when nerves are irritable. Dyspepsia clouds 
perception and thought. A day’s striving is 
in danger of being overthrown by the pangs 
of a headache. Although the soul may con- 
trol the body royally; still, in the poem we 
cannot have fullness of expression when our 
words are halting, when we are cramped by 
materials or implements. Would that we 
could learn the wisdom to acquire health, 
which vivifies all other elements of life, is 
sufficient to infuse a hope of success into all 
effort, and isin itself a form of beauty. 

There is yet another point to be considered. 
As the best works of art often seem the sim- 
plest, so the human poem must show an ease 
of unconsciousness. The pleasure given by 
a hostess is marred if her effort to produce it 
is seen; the finest effect of any work of art is 
lost if we are attracted to the mechanism of 
its production. And this is true of the art of 
living as well. The successful picture is the 
fruit of much effort; many defeats have led 
to its triumph; conscious labor has wrought 
the seeming unconscious simplicity of its per- 
fection—seeming to the uninitiated. Our poem 
may be the spontaneous outgrowth of a hap- 
py adjustment of circumstances and temper- 
ament, in artless thoughtlessness of self-de- 
velopment; but for most of us there must be 
the patient, sometimes painful, striving of art, 
the determined aim, persistent, courageous. 
And these must be maintained without the 
morbid self-analysis which is the danger al- 
ways attending a purpose of self-develop- 
ment. How are we to gain the self-poise 
which is not self-assertion, the self-knowledge 
which is not self-consciousness ? How, unless 
we recognize the outward relations that can 
hold self-development from becoming selfish- 
ness? And above all, unless we look upon 
our ideal so steadfastly that we hardly see 
ourselves in our study of it, certainly do not 
measure ourselves by any lower standard. 
And thus we may hope to grow unconscious- 
ly toward it, to retain a grace above the ef- 
fort of our purpose. And then it may be 
said of the poem, 


‘Her action wins such reverence sweet, 
As hides all measure of the feat,”’ 


Is not the aim worthy of an endeavor? At 
the present time there may be a two-fold need 
for the recognition of such an ideal woman- 
hood; the interpretation of our poem may 
have a practical bearing in opposite directions. 

First, because, to many, the efforts to broad- 
en the sphere of Woman’s activities, seem to 
have a tendency to detract from some charac- 
teristics which are distinctively womanly. 
There may not be frequent illustrations of it 
as yet; but there is a danger in this direc- 
tion; and there is occasion now to watch that 
rival interests and new duties do not interfere 
with the love of domestic life, and that the 
impulse to take a new step in the progress of 
humanity, does not come with an impetus to 
go beyond or aside from the right point, lest 
there be not an inclination in the effort to 
achieve a recognition of our equality with 
man, to strive also to show a likeness to him, 
thus forgetting that the value of the differ- 
ence of the two sexes is fully as great as the 
value of their equality. 

In the aim for special development in the 
directions which are or may become common | 
to both men and women, let us hold yet more 
sacredly those qualities which make the wo- | 
man’s title, which, when seen in a man, some- | 
times make us say that we “love the woman | 
in him.” 

The world cannot afford that we should 
lose home graces and heart susceptibilities, 
while we gain public efficiency and intellec- 
tual power. We know that the time of Wo- 
man’s political and social freedom must come. 
Perhaps it will not be just such as we antici- 
pate; but we can feel now the thrill of its 
advance. By keeping ourselves most truly 
womanly, we can best supply a new element 
for the common life, with our new opportuni- 
ties. So let usexalt and strengthen our ideal 








ty and perfection to everything that we un- 





graceful deeds become a language for graceful 
thoughts, and noble living the utterance of 
noble feeling. 





dertake to perform. We must not therefore 
abandon our first aspiration, but look at it 
understandingly. As beauty is infinite, and 


of womanly attributes. The new pages 
should hold a finer poem than any yet in- 
scribed. 

Again, there is an opposite occasion for 


| tured here in the spring. 


the development of our womanly ideal, for 
those who are oppressed by a narrow circle 
of binding duties, who seem to feel their own 
world smaller just in proportion as the out- 
side privileges increase. Such want a broad 
conception of life to strengthen them for 
work which is in faith rather than in sight, its 
objects indirect. This element of indirect 
accomplishment lies in much of that which is 
peculiarly Woman’s work; probably even 
more than in man’s. She cannot count the 
worth of her days by a representation of their 
resuits. She must labor towards an aim be- 
yond the present. She must infuse the spirit 
of a future, into what would else be homeliest 
drudgery. 

The ideal of her home, the maturity of her 
children, the growth of the humanities, the 
precious sum of many trivial deeds, the court- 
ing of fine art for daily use upon a meager 
plan, the nobility of self-sacrifice though in 
unacknowledged service—thoughts of all 
these, she needs as motives to invigorate her, 
as incentives for her courage and patience, 
If she recognize them, a definite hope and 
purpose may glorify and dignify to-day’s mo- 
notony, the task that seems without a mor- 
row. 

Certainly all work has its indirect end be- 
yond the immediate aim; but some pursuits 
much more than others have a stimulus in 
their direct accomplishment. Woman needs 
the satisfaction of these, with no limit inter- 
posed beyond herself, her wants and powers. 
Still, let her not speak of such as necessarily 
nobler work, because more definite, with 
more responsive labor. They are only other 
spheres for the action of the same elements, 
The physician’s office may bring her tender- 
ness a broad mission; in the pulpit her sight 
of God may find a clear utterance, the bar 
can give her sense of justice a vvice; in 
literature her mental gifts delight and instruct 
the many who do not know the intelligence 
of her face; in art her sensitive dexterity 
finds poetic scope; the vote may give her pa- 
triotism a wider field. All these are ways 
where work is glorious with results, where 
usefulness recognizes its own fruition. But 
let not Woman call them higher spheres of 
life,—they are fuller, not nobler phases of that 
which she may still do everywhere, still work 
for knowingly, if she will but see the end be- 
yond the end. 

In the great plan of life, our being may 
count for much more than our doing. True 
influence will come from high existence. 

If beauty is assigned as a special province 
for Woman, while she may not be ready to 
accept it as all, she must acknowledge that it 
has a fullness of application, that it is in it- 
self noble and worthy. And before she dis- 
cards this sentiment and similar opinions, let 
her look candidly to see if they have nota 
foundation within her nature; let her watch 
generously if they have not a true suggestion 
for her share of the work of the world; let 
her first idealize them, lifting them into a high 
spiritual light, where they may be ready to 
meet judgment. 

Now, they are groping expressions, truth 
mingled with falsehood. Let us see if this al- 
legory of our ancestors may not live in the fur- 
ther advance of our to-day. In the by-gone 
limitations we may find material upon which 
to build the future aspirations. 

We need not stop with the meager verse 
which the old days prescribed for us, We 
may aspire to the richness of the fuller poem, 
its theme, from highest life of mind and heart, 
its wording, through noble accomplishment 
and daily grace, the rythm, an all-pervading 
harmony of divers thought and work, the 
rhyme, a melody of slightest acts. For most 
prosaic details of every day life, and for an 
underlying purpose in the sum of living, it 
yet may be a help to think of Woman asa 
poem. Harrier S, Toirmayn, 

Boston, Mass. 





SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN IOWA. 


Eoirors Journat.—In the noble work of 
emancipating the women of America, 1 will 
introduce myself as formerly belonging to 
Nantucket, «nd asa relative of the person you 
spoke of in your paper recently, as having res- 
cued Charlotte Cushman from a watery grave 
when a child. But for the past six years I 
have been a resident of Davenport, lowa, and 
am now living on a farm at South English, a 
rather benighted place. I have had the honor 
of replying to Dr. Huff, of Sigourney, he 
having prepared his speech in opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, since Miss Anthony lec- 
One fourth of his 
speech was devoted to showing that no ab- 
stinent man ever ascended the hights of fame, 
| as poet, philosopher or statesman; but, on the 
contrary, that all great talent was developed 
| by the free use of ardent spirits in some form. 
| He mentioned the names of the heads of na- 
tions, poets, scientists, and railroad kings ¢” 
| masse, 
| Another point, he made, was that fallen 
| Women would not vote on the side of virtue, 
| forgetting that most of these fallen women 

would vote for liquor license, and that this 
| would be on his side. Query. Is his side not 
| virtuous ? 
| Another point was, that women were dis- 
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qualified from voting,»s we could no: bear arms 
in defense of our country or to aid in enforc- 
ing the laws. His whole discourse went to 
prove that we women rightfully belong to the 
class know as ‘“‘convicts, paupers, insane, idi- 
ots, and felons,’’ and should continue to be 
the political inferiors of the most degraded 
white and colored men. 

In the course of my remarks, I turned and 
asked him if he had borne arms in defense of 
his country in her great need of able-bodied 
men? (He weighs 225 lbs.) His bullets were 
pills, and his powder was calomel and quinine, 
which are almost as destructive to life as 
are leaden bullets discharged from an En- 
field rifle. But these weapons he used upon 
our own soldiers. I trust that the boys who 
recovered were grateful, as I have understood 
that Uncle Sam paid liberally for that class 
of military service. 

In self-defense I felt compelled to put this 
question to him, although personalities are not 
considered polite. His language and insinua- 
tions against Woman Suffragists asa class, 
were severe and unjust; hence my plain deal- 
ing. I have not had the pleasure of meeting 
any of the ladies working in the cause, except 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace and her daughters, 
of Valley Falls, R. I. Our discussion has 
created quite an excitement here, and we pro- 
pose to debate the question of Suffrage, as 
there will probably be a vote taken at our 
next State election to strike the word ‘“‘male” 
from the Constitution. We are in the harness, 
and expect to remain in it until our rights are 
granted, and trust that the Centennial will 
bring the women of Iowa our freedom. 

Yours for the right, 
Mary F. Barnes. 

South English, Keokuk Co., Towa. 





ABOLISH PRISON ASYLUMS. 


I would most earnestly recommend the peru- 
sal of Mrs. Packard’s book, which is more ex- 
citing than any work of fiction, because it 
carries the weight of truth with it, and which 
not only concerns the philanthropist, but each 
and all of us. For we are all liable to be- 
come the victims of the same cruel and dia- 
bolical treatment that she and hundreds have 
experienced in such so called ‘‘Institutions,” 
whether sane or otherwise, through the injus- 
tice of professed friends. 

Providence seems to have permitted the 
martyrdom of Mrs. Packard, in order that she 
might expose these abominations of cruelty 
to asane woman sent toan insane asylum by a 
professed Christian clergymen, because she 
did not believe in total depravity like himself. 
Torn from her young family, robbed of her 
property, incarcerated for three years by this 
legalized tyrant, who acknowledged that she 
was allthat a woman ought to bein her do- 
mestic relations. 

It is high time that no one or two physicians 
should be allowed to decide whether a person 
is insane or not; and in all cases provision 
should be made that they shall always have 
kind and judicious treatment from their 
guardians. No private concern should be al- 
lowed to plunder and abuse the unfortunate. 
Mrs. Packard is indeed doing a great deal 
towards reforming unjust laws which have 
permitted such abuses to exist. 

St. Albans, Vt. Harriet A. BLarIspELt. 


oo --- 


ADMIRABLY STATED. 





At a recent hearing given to the petitioners 
for Woman Suffrage by a Committee of the 
Constitutional Convention of Missouri in ses- 
sion at Jefferson City, Mr. Alexander called 
the meeting to order and said ‘*They were 
ready to hear what the ladies had to say for 
themselves.”” Mrs Virginia Minor ‘in a 
steady, clear voice,”’ spoke as follows: 

In the excellent bill of rights which has been 
submitted to this Convention for consid- 
eration it is said ‘‘that the existence of a wrong 
for which the law affords no redress is a scan- 
dal to the government.” Most fully believing 
that you will use your best endeavors to carry 
out this cardinal truth throughout the whole 
of your deliberations, we come before you to 
present the wrongs done by the existing Con- 
stitution to the class of citizens to which we 
belong. While all bills of rights affirm that 
all political power is vested in the people, and 
that powers not committed are reserved to 
the people, and the presence cr absence of 
such reservation or committal distinguishes 
arbitrary from limited government, we ask 
you under what kind of government do one- 
half of the people of this state practically live, 
Prevented as they are by her Constitutions 
and laws from either committing or reserving 
any right whatever. Is it not to them an 
oligarchy or absolute despotism from which 
they have no appeal ? It is puerile and an in- 
sult to the logical and practical common sense 
of the 19th century to say that ‘people’ 
means ‘‘qualified voters.’? The question lies 
back of the qualification and can only be an- 
Swered by the whole and not a part of the 
adult inhabitants ; especially including all who 
are taxed for the support of the state. The 
very existence of any government depends 
on the moral and intelligent participation of 
very citizen in its responsibilities and privi- 
‘eges. We are simply repeating history, and 
Just as surely as we go forward in our 
Present course our doom is written. We are 
lollowing in the footsteps of the republics of 
the old world, which gave the franchise first 
_ the patrician, then the people, and lastly to 
helots, always degrading the women. 
the where are they? They have reached 

h goal to which we are as surely hastening. 
o at ninth section of your proposed bill of 
one, » S28: “All elections to be free and 
owt Aye, free and open. I will tell you 

’ whom they are open, Your laws have here- 


tofore said ‘‘to all oo who propose to be- 
| come citizens’’—to The worshipers of Joss or 
the votaries of Voudou, to the felon from 


houses—to all these highly-cultured moral 
statesmen your election portals are thrown 
wide open. But to the woman of your own 
blood, however good or cultured, no matter 
what taxes are wrung from her to sup- 
port the state, to her the ballot-box has been 
a very Gibraltar, which all her appeals to 
justice have failed to open. We claim that 
this political right to vote belongs as much toa 
woman citizen as does the land for which she 
is taxed. To withhold this right is to degrade, 
to humiliateall womanhood. So inherent was 
this principle of taxation and representation in 
the mind of the founders of our government 
that they only allowed those to be represented 
who paid taxes, but the statesmen of to-day 
have reversed this and the male pauper’s 
right to representation is protected by consti- 
tutional provisions, while the woman, taxed 
for his support, is disfranchised by the same 
organic law. 
hands is that you shall use but one weight 
and one measure and make your laws apply 
equally to all citizens alike. We are indebted 
to your courtesy alone for a hearing before 
your Committee, and when you submit, as you 
doubtless will, an amendment or provision 
giving the ballot to all adult tax-paying citizens 
of the state. 

In making this demand we do not by it ask 
you to disfranchise any citizen who now has 
the ballot. 
attainder, as under the law we have no repre- 
sentative in the Convention, though taxed for 
its support. We are not admitted to plead 
| our own cause before the very men who must 
decide our fate. 

Gentlemen, remove from us this badge of ser- 
vitude, or if you refuse our prayer then in the 
name of justice and manhood exempt our prop- 
erty from taxation, and do not compel us to sup- 
— a government which thus degrades us. 
Surely you do not realize what disfranchise- 
ment means. Hear the opinion of a member 
of thisConvention. I quote: ‘Disfranchise- 
ment, deprivation of all political rights no 
punishment; to be made a pariah no degra- 
dation; to be stripped of all which makes us 
the equal of our fellow-citizens no penalty.” 


—<—— — 


TOO MANY VOTERS ALREADY! 





So I believe, and so believe many other in- 
telligent persons who offer this as an objec- 
tion to Woman Suffrage, and some of these 
persons have at times been heard in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, 


suffrage was first raised, I gave it careful 
examination; and every day since, my judg- 
ment has been reaffirmed to my candid appre- 
hension, that there is no shadow of right to 
reduce the number of voters until the women 
have been heard at the ballot box on that 
question. o. 


———__ ee — 


THE FROU-FROU LETTERS APPROVED. 


Epitors Journat.—A few days since I re- 
ceived a letter from a young friend, from 
which I enclose an extract, hoping you may 
find room for it. And also that you will an- 
swer her enquiries as to the real existence of 
such a club, and the possibility of her becom- 
ing a member of it, if there is one. 

Syracuse N. Y. A. B. HM. 

I am very glad you liked the Frou-Frou 
letter in the Journat of the 12th, for I was 
delighted with it. Do you suppose there real- 
, is such a club or is it only a make-believe? 

wish I could find out, and if there is, I would 
join it. I could be a non-resident member, 
and perhaps, in time, could get others to join 
me, andso form a club here. Do you suppose 
the girls of S. are far enough advanced in the 
dress reform to make sucha thing practicable? 

I would work like a beaver if I thought I 
could get up such a club, but I wouldn’t like 
to work like a beaver and then have nothing 
to show for it, only to be laughed at. 

When I see girls (and often poor girls, too,) 
with their dresses loaded down with trimming, 
and arranged in such a way as to impede their 
walking, dragging through the dust and mud, 
I feel both sorry and ashamed for them. If 
they only knew how much better they would 
look, as well as feel, in simple clothes of a 
comfortable length, I am sure they would not 
wear such hideous things. 

I get tired of hearing people talk so much 
about the fashions. It isn’t much of a compli- 
ment to us school girls to think that we are 
more interested in the subject of fashions than 
anything else. M. 


—<—— — 


THE BRITISH BARMAID. 


The strong desire of smart, respectable 
young women to obtain the place of barmaid 
behind a public-house counter is evinced by 
the number of applicants offering their ser- 
vices in the licensed victualers’ newspapers, 
describing themselves as tall, genteel, well-ed- 
ucated, attractive, never been out before, and 
ready to serve months without wages. Ihave 
in my time known many attractive barmaids, 


misery, whilst others, full of gayety, would 


“‘very eligible offer.’ Numbers of young fe- 
males have been brought to the bar through 
unthinking friends of ‘‘mine host’’—the latter 
taking the maids upon the sole recommenda- 
tion of customers; and, once installed bar- 
maids, barmaids they must continue, unless 
married, for few would accept their services 
in any other capacity. A great many un- 
doubtedly like the position from the pure love 
of admiration and vanity. They are to be 
talked to, and converse with flatterers and ad- 
mirers; and their fondness for dress is consid- 
erably hightened by the opportunities afforded 
of “showing off’ to the “‘fellows’’ using the 
tavern. It would be far from the truth to as- 
sert that all this allurement to improprieties 
with men leads to evil courses as a rule, for as 
a class, placed in so many ways of temptation, 


your prisons, the pauper from your aims- | 


All that we now ask at your | 


You will see the full force of our | 


Years ago, when this question of reducing | 


and have often heard from their lips tales of 


not exchange their position except upon a | 


jer female employes that could be easily 
named. They have no objection to be made 
love to and accept presents from ‘‘softheads”’ 
and “‘spooneys,” but catch them outside the 
bar with such! In many houses at the West 
end of the city, used by clerks, lawyers, and 
shopmen, the landlords find it greatly to their 
interest to have handsome, fine, showy, attrac- 
tive, and talkative “‘young ladies” behind the 
bar. The conversation at these houses is 
by no means of the ‘‘goody school of alphabet.” 
| Many of these “young ladies’? have rich 
dresses in the hight of fashion, found them by 
their employers, and only serve at those hours 
when the ‘‘giddyites’’ look in to liquor-up and 
feed. It may be piety, or something else, that 
causes this branch of barmaidenhood to for- 
sake the taps on the seventh day, but certain 
it is they always have their Sundays out, and 
are to be seen at Kew, Richmond, and even 
Many 
marry rich men, and not long since a Jermyn 
Street barmaid was united to a wealthy ship- 
owner and member of Parliament. The old 
gent in this case niarried out of gratitude for 
| the young lady’s civility at atime when he 
| was taken queer at the bar. Most barmaids 
possess the virtues of civility and politeness, 
until their customers get queerly otherwise, 
and are asking for “tick,’”’ when the virtues 
| disappear altogether, and instead of ‘please 
| give your orders, gentlemen,’ the gentlemen 
| are ‘ordered out.’’ With respect to remuner- 
| ation being an inducement to enter the ser- 
| vices of the ‘‘bar,’’ it must be otherwise, for 
the general wages average only £10 to £12 
| per year. In regard to easy and pleasant du- 
| ties as encouraging females to seek such em- 
| ployment, those who have thought so at first 
| must have been sadly disappointed. In many 
| West-end-houses, and in those in the great 
thoroughfares, barmaids are down by 50’clock 
jin the morning, and with the exception of 
three hours’ rest in the less busy hours of the 
| day, they are at work until half-past 12 at 
night. They have to clean the floor of the 
| bar, the taps and glasses. They are in many 
cases never still or off their feet from early 
morn to the middle of the night. On Sundays 
they have a few hours to themselves, which 
are taken up in cleaning out their garret, and 
arranging or mending their clothes. Once a 
month they are allowed a “day out.’? They 
have to silently bear the filthiest language 
and disgusting sights, particularly from their 
own sex. They have to put up with insults 
from the lowest of the low without a murmur, 
and all this for less wages than is paid for 
maids-of-all-works.—Emily Faithfull. 


the **Zoo,”’ escorted by rich admirers. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


Education is much more the subject of dis- 
cussion in Germany than any other “‘right’’ of 
Woman. The question of her Suffrage is 
hardly referred to, save as a curious feature 
| of American politics, although it is true there 
| 
| 





are women’s clubs (Frauenvereinz) in the 
cities. Muchstress is laid by the press on the 
proper education to fit women for mothers, 
which consideration, it is urged, should render 
| their studies and modes radically different 
from those of young men. As one writer ex- 
| presses it: ‘‘Not all our daughters need be 
| Kindergarten teachers, but they should all be 
| fit for teachers.’’ But, notwithstanding this 
| limitation of provisions for school education, 
in respect to the higher learning the German 
women have greater advantages than Ameri- 
can; for, whereas the doors of Harvard are 
not yet opened to their knocking, women, as 
we have known for some time, can study in 
the great university of Leipsic on equal foot- 
| ing with men. They do not, it is true, attain 
to degrees, but the permission of the faculty 
and of individual professors is all that any 
woman needs to attend such lectures as she 
desires, and these are easily obtained.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


We republish from the New York Trilune 
the following article. It is one which every 
thoughtful woman should read. 

To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir: Shall we add a course of law reading 
to the curriculum of our young ladies’ schools ? 
Shall we scatter Mr. Evarts’s speech broad- 
cast until there is a copy in the hands of every 
marriageable woman in the land? What 
shall we do to teach our girls the seriousness 
of marriage vows? Not one bride in ten thou- 
sand knows that she is giving herself away 
body and soul, that in fact, as well as in law, 
a husband and wife are one, and that one is 
| the husband. A chance acquaintance, rides, 

parties, walks, and chats, lead up to a pretty 
pageant acted, in church or parlor, amid the 
smiles and congratulations of friends, and then 
to what? Let us hope to lives of happiness 
in most cases, but if the vails which pride 
draws around our hearthstones were lifted, 
who can tell the number of unsuspected skel- 
| etons that would be revealed ? 

In the future, as in the past, the average 
man will have a stronger will and a stronger 
hand than the average woman, and the power 
to inflict upon the rebellious wife mental suf- 
| ferings compared to which death would be a ; 
trifle. The vows once made cannot be set 
aside. When a woman has chosen her mate 
she must abide by him. Laws needful for the 
preservation of society compel her to preside 
at his table, to watch by his sick bed, and to 
train up his children. Neither by day nor by 
night can she escape from him until death 
shall part them. If she finds that she has 
married a man to whom she never ought to 
have joined herseif, she must bear with him 
to the end. 














barmaids are far more moral than many oth- 





There is no remedy, but there may be pre- 
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vention and it may well be doubted whether | 


if all women understood the full import of the 
words they utter at the altar, they would not 
be more cautious in speaking them. Is it 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or’all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 


right, is it just, to allow a girl in her teens to | fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 


utter irrevocable vows without warning her 
that the bridal wreath may prove a thorny 
crown, and the wedding ring a bond of iron ? 
The time has now come when our schoo!l-girls 
are trained to some knowledge of the general 
physiological laws upon which their health 
and that of their children depend, and let us 
hope that the day may not be far distant when 
they shall be taught such social facts and rules 
as will make them less hasty and more prudent 
in their conduct. A little general training in 
practical affairs would have a marvelous effect 
in nipping budding sentimentality and opening 
their eyes to a knowledge of good and evil. 
It would enable them, when they assume the 
manifold duties and privileges of wifehood, to 
make a wise selection of the men to whom they 
vow allegiance. A little foreknowledge is 
better than a great desl of ‘thind-knowledge,” 
as many a suffering wife has learned, and if 


marriages as of business partnerships, there 
would be fewer hearts to ache. J. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL PHYSICIAN.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
eall upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 


The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures,—Mass. Ploughman, 


“Consumption’s 


In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 
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* Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions. 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 





POND'S 
EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by iste, 
—* and everybody who has ever 
ui 


Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 





New York and London. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 


10 DOLLARS PER DAY sie" inenoves® ome 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass. ew York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or bt. Louis, Mo. 


25—8t 








Swarthmore College, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., PA, 
27—10t 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 


of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 


CHARLES C. BRAGDON, PRINcIPAL. 





23—17t 


as much care was taken in the formation of | 








hour's work. ¥ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a idress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlan¢é, Me. 2—ly 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Connon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
geomet. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and say be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 


J.B. Warxkrns & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPBAN PLAN, 

17 frattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

Ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The ope geeky and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


L. L. GREENE, 
Attorney at Law, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted te his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. ®—ly 








‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.** 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New Yor«,. 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY. M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D., 


This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains. 
Ita mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronie 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular. 

26—tf 


SUI_GENERIS. 


he 





Physicians. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED w:: UNAPPROACHED 


ity and li by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR, + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest. premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See - 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
takeany other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


with most important improve- 
ments ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 


Etlagere and other Cases cf new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <=: 


quisite combination of these instrum be 


EASY PAYMENT Organs sold for cash ; oF 


. for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 


CATALOGUES cnt Crosses, Sas Saat 
AMLIN AN BOS- 
TON; 25 Union Sq 





CO., 154 Tremont 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
gubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





VISIT TO THE SISTERS SMITH. 





“What is so rare as a day in June?’’ 

Nothing except the early days of July. So 
I thought when, on the first day ofthis month, 
we went from Boston to Hartford, to see if 
anything could be done to induce the Con- 
necticut Legislature to pass a law to enable 
women to vote for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, as they are fully 
empowered to do by the National Constitu- 
tion. 

It was one of the days. The deep blue of 
thesky looked down through great masses of 
white cumulus clouds, whose shadows flitted 
over the waving grass. The rivers were all 

**‘green rivers,’? made so by the abundant foli- 
age on their margins. The ponds, without a 
ripple, reflected sky, clouds, trees and shrubs, 
till the beauty and the stillness made one al- 
most forget even the political and legal in- 
justice done to women. 

The Legislative Committee gave a respect- 
ful hearing. Atthe conclusion of it, the sis- 
ters Smith were ready with two carriages, to 
take us over the seven miles which lie between 
Hartford and Glastonbury. The road the 
whole distance is shaded by maple and elm 
trees, whole rows of which were planted, 
nearly a hundred years ago, by French ref- 
ugees, the good soldiers of Lafayette. To- 
day they stand with their almost century of 
growth, shading the road over which the cows 
of the sisters Smith were driven to be sold, 
and up and down which they themselves go, 
in their peaceful effort to secure the same 
rights for which Lafayette left France, and 
for which the war of the Revolution was 
made. 

This house, which will be forever historic, 
is a large two story house, painted white, with 
greenshutters. It is shaded by fine old elms, 
under which in the door-yard a meeting of Gar- 
risonian abolitionists was held many years 
ago, when no other place could be had in the 
town for it. 

Here live the sisters, who are as truly defend- 
ing the principle of representative govern- 
ment us were the men who fought and died at 
Bunker Hill. 

Behind the house are the eleven beautiful 
acres, which the collector seized for a tax of 
less than fifty dollars, and there, too, feed the 
famous cows, for the present safe with their 
rightful owners. 

The neighbors of the sisters show genuine 
sympathy with them in their contest with the 
successors of Geo. III, who mean to compel 
them to pay taxes while they are denied rep- 
resentation. 

It did one’s heart good to see the courageous, 
honest little woman, who refused to touch a 
drop of the milk of the cows, while they were 
held in custody on her premises, previous to 
the sale. 

It renewed one’s faith in human integrity to 
hear Mrs. K. reiterate her testimony before 
the court, while her face, better than any 
oath, proved the truth of every word she 
said. 

But, best of all is the faith, courage and de- 
termination of the sisters themselves. The 
State of Connecticut, loud for the Centennial, 
is against them. The Legislature gave them 
leave to withdraw their petition for equal 
rights. Still they prosecute their claim for 
justice, from court to court, sure that each 
rising sun brings them nearer to the triumph 
of the principle they are seeking to establish. 
They say they mean to hold the law-makers 
to their own laws. 

By the law of Connecticut, personal proper- 
ty must always be taken for taxes, before real 
estate is levied on. But the collector satin a 
room, where was a full length gilt framed 
mirror, which alone is worth more than the 
amount of the tax; there are good Brussels 
carpets on all the floors below, and pictures 
whose frames would cost more than a hun- 
dred dollars. The rooms are full of furniture, 
but the collector swore that he did not see 
personal property worth fifty dollars in the 
house. He, accordingly, advertised their 
best meadow, to satisfy thetax. The sisters, 
with Mr. and Mrs. K., were early on the ground 
on the day of sale; tooearly. But as the col- 
lector did not make his appearance, they 
thought that may be they were at the wrong 
place and so started to look for the officers of 
the law. When they had proceeded a little 

distance, they saw the collector coming to the 





place they had left. They returned at once, 
and were told that the land was sold. They 
heard no bid, nor any call for a bid. 

This is only a specimen of the illegal and 
unjust treatment they have received. But 
they are sure they are right, and so lose neith- 
er heart nor hope. 

They go over the long road heavy with 
sand, to Hartford, to attend the court, and 
then back to the honest freedom of their sim- 
ple hospitable home, where Miss Julia reads 
Greek as easily as other women do English, 
and where Miss Abby amuses herself with the 
beautiful flowers around the house, and with 
pleasant interchange of opinion with her 
friendly neighbors. 

As I went through the rooms where these 
brave women live, it seemed to me that the 
spot whereon I stood was holy ground. Here 
began a peaceful resistance to the same kind 
of tyranny as that which caused the war of 
the Revolution; and here, some day, as to 
Bunker Hill now, will come men and women 
who are reverent of the great principle of 
the consent of the governed, who respect 
courage and fidelity to principle, and who will 
hold at its true value, the part which these 
sisters have taken in solving the meaning of a 
representative government, 

Since writing the above, we learn by a pri- 
vate letter from the sisters, that on Saturday 
last, both parties appeared before Justice 
Holliston, who decided for the sisters, award- 
ing them $100 and costs. The case was ap- 
pealed to the September Court. L. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE BOSTON 
FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 


It is ninety-nine years since the Declaration 
of Independence was made. Inall these years 
no “orator of the day,’’ except at Woman 
Suffrage meetings, has made even an al- 
lusion to the fact that the women are disfran- 
chised. But, on the Fourth of July just past, 
the beginning of the end seemed to have come. 
James Freeman Clarke, invited by the City 
Government of Boston to deliver the oration, 
gave expression to such sentiments as these: 


By means of universal Suffrage we no doubt 
introduce a great deal of ignorance into the 
government. But at the same time we cause 
all to feel a personal interest in the govern- 
ment, and we accomplish the great object of 
widening the basis of representation, so as to 
neutralize the influence of local interests, caste 
prejudices and private aims. In the same 
fact, we find a basis for Woman Suffrage. 
Not because Woman is the same in character, 
ability and quality as man—but because she is 
different, we need her influence in public life. 
She will bring in new elements, and help still 
further in keeping legislation free from special 
tendencies. She may see many things which 
man does not, as he sees many things which 
she does not. She will make many mistakes, 
as he makes many mistakes,—but hers will be 
different from his and his from hers, and so 
they will neutralize each other. Providential- 
ly, we have prepared for this coming change 
by freely admitting girls with boys to all our 
schools, and we are now admitting the princi- 
ple of Co-education in many of our colleges. 
Life attains its true and best equilibrium not 
by monotony, but by the union of antagonis- 
tic elements, by differentiation and co-opera- 
tion. For a perfect civilization men and wo- 
men must be companions in everything, in 
work and play, in study, in all occupations, in 
art and literature, inscience and discovery. I 
do not think our politics will be what they 
ought, till women are legislators and voters. 
I do not think our schools and colleges will be 
what they ought, till girls are educated with 
boys, and women are on the boards of govern- 
ment andinstruction with men. I donot think 
that our prisons, hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, will be really good, till women are in the 
direction together with men. When all ca- 
reers are open to all talents, society will be 
properly balanced by the equipoise of Man’s 
force and Woman’s sympathy, Man’s logic 
and Woman’s intuition. 


The oration from which we make this brief 
extract is a noble plea for Republican institu- 
tions and popular education. It is also an ad- 
mirable summary of our past achievements, 
present dangers and future aims. Although 
thoroughly radical it is so calm, strong and 
wise that it is quoted with universal approval. 
Even the conservative Advertiser says of it: 


The oration delivered in the Music Hall, 
Monday, by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
is one of those that deserve attention, and this 
chiefly not because it is eloquent, although in 
chaste and forcible expression it exhibits the 
eloquence that is most grateful, but because 
it sets forth so clearly the essential and indis- 
putable advantages that have followed, as 
natural effects, from the establishment of the 
Republic—religion without constraint by the 
State, education without constraint by the 
church, civil order without constraint by the 
sword, freedom and equal rights without peril 
of anarchy—these results make for us, al- 
though sometimes we overlook them, the 
worth of Republican institutions, and for these 
we are ready to contend valiantly and endure 
hardship, as were our fathers. In his consid- 
eration of these achieved blessings, the orator 
did not give loose rein to imagination. On the 
contrary, he kept within the limits of truth 
and soberness, aiming to show, by an exposi- 
tion of the contrast between our conditions 
and those of other peoples in these particulars, 
the measure of self-congratulation we may 
rightly indulge on the score of our American 
citizenship. It is convincing reasoning, and 
not dogmatism nor declamation, that gives 
this oration its value. The matters with which 
it deals are the vital ones in any philosophical 
discrimination between the fruits of our sys- 
tem of government and the fruits of other 
systems. They comprehend all the rest To 
attempt to make these advantages more fully 
understood in all their significance was honor- 
able, and to succeed as handsomely as Mr. 
Clarke has succeeded is a service of patriotism 





worthy of the occasion. Ln Se 


COLLAPSE OF THE TILTON-WOODHULL 
CONSPIRACY. 


The jury in the case of ‘‘Tilton vs. Beech- 
er,” have been unable to agree, and have 
been discharged by Judge Neilson. A verdict 
of ‘“‘not guilty’ was only prevented, apparent- 
ly, by the obstinacy of one juror,—himself a 
personal friend of Mr. Moulton—the jury 
having stood at one time 11 to 1 in favor of 
acquittal. Their final status was—for acquit- 
tal 9, for conviction 3. 

We congratulate the friends of justice and 
purity upon this total coliapse of a most nefa- 
rious conspiracy. We rejoice, moreover, at 
this total defeat of a man who seems to have 
planned to make the Woman Suffrage move- 
menta cloak for the promulgation of Free-love 
theories and practices. 

To those who know the parties and the cir- 
cumstances, the existence of a conspiracy has 
been clear from the beginning. The practical 
unanimity of the community wherein Beech- 
er and Tilton have lived for a quarter of a 
century, in support of the former and in con- 
demnation of the latter, ought to have and 
will have decisive weight with the common- 
sense of the American public. Brooklyn has 
summered and wintered these men. It knows 
their lives, it understands their characters, it 
appreciates their motives. The largest con- 
gregation on this continent trust their pastor. 
His honesty, purity, and fidelity have been 
tested in their presence. Before the cumula- 
tive evidences of his well-spent life the calum- 
nies of the loose and sensual men who have 
falsely accused him, have weighed like dust 
in the balance. The unanimous, unfailing 
faith of his Church is itself a proof of his in- 
nocence. 

There are two salient points, which are the 
clews to the whole affair. The first of thesei s 
the devoted, clinging affection of Mrs. Tilton 
for her husband. This unlimited self-abnega- 
tion in marriage, this suppression of womanly 
individuality, this mental and moral subordi- 
nation of the wife to the husband, which Con- 
servatives eulogize and which Woman Suffra- 
gists deplore, was never more strikingly ex- 
emplified than in the case of Mrs. Tilton. 
May we not add that its ruinous result was 
never more painfully demonstrated? When, 
in 1869, the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formed, Mrs. Tilton was nomina- 
ted as a member of the executive committee 
for the State of New York, because she was 
in full sympathy with that wing of the move- 
ment. But Mr. Tilton insisted upon her re- 
signation. She said to us: ‘‘You know that 
I approve of the formation of the American 
Society and fully sympathize with its prin- 
ciples and objects. But my husband insists 
that I shall resign. And, come what may, 
I am determined to be one with Theodore.” So 
she declined the nomination. Her absolute 
devotion to a wilful, jealous, unprincipled 
husband was severely tested. She saw, or 
thought she saw, his love bestowed upon 
other women. She found her house invaded 
by persons who made light of marital fidelity 
and continence, who sneered at her religious 
convictions, and who denied the very existence 
of virtue. Then came the inevitable ruin of 
her husband’s fortunes. In her anxiety to save 
her husband, her children and her home, sick, 
harrassed and tormented, she was persuaded 
in an evil hour tv sign something, she knows 
not what, which her husband dictated. What- 
ever this so-called ‘‘confession’? may have 
been, it was not a confession of adultery, and, 
because it was not of adultery, the conspirators, 
who preserved everything else, have destroy- 
ed or suppressed it. 

The second clew to the mystery is Mr. 
Beecher’s impulsive, uncalculating, warm- 
hearted benevolence. He felt an almost pa- 
ternal affection for this unfortunate family, 
and when, smarting under extraordinary prov- 
ocation and shocked by unexampled depravi- 
ty, he had, as he supposed, confirmed Mr. 
Bowen in his resolution to dismiss Tilton from 
the Jndependent, and when he was subsequently 
led to believe that he had misjudged the case, 
his remorse and sympathy combined with his 
anxiety to maintain unblemished that reputa- 
tion for chastity which, ina clergymanas in a 
woman, the world demands should be above 
suspicion. In this frame of mind he fell into 
the meshes of Moulton, and adopted the fatal 
policy of silence. 

In styling this assault upon Mr. Beecher ‘‘a 
conspiracy of free-lovers,’” we do not mean to 
assert that it was from the first a deliberate 
plot, though it became such in its later stages. 
We do uot even say that Tilton, judging 
others by himself and reading the characters 
and motives of other persons by his own, may 
not have gradually persuaded himself that 
his wife and Mr. Beecher were guilty. A per- 
sistent course of wrong-doing often results in 
what theologians call ‘‘judicial blindness,’ and 
the sinner is ‘‘given over to believe a lie.” 
A man who looks at the sexual relation from 
a purely animal stand-point, soon learns to 
regard men and women as animals. The only 
man we ever knew, who was so thoroughly 
depraved as to justify prostitution on princi- 

ple, once told us frankly that no man who 
was like himself, could be an impartial jury- 
man in acase of crim. con., where the honor 
of an innocent woman was concerned. ‘We 
should always believe the woman guilty” said 





the debauchee. He judged of all women by 


himself and the women gith whom he asso- 
ciated. 

Because we believe in the existence of such 
a virtue as chastity, in the mutual fidelity of 
| one man and one woman as a rule of unper- 
| verted human nature, and in a loyalty to re- 
| ligious and moral standards which is not hy- 
pocrisy, and because our long acquaintance 
with Mrs. Tilton and Mr. Beecher has given 
us well-grounded confidence in their integrity, 
| notwithstanding reprehensible weakness on 
the part of the former and lamentable inabil- 
ity to read human character on the part of the 
latter,—therefore we have never doubted the 
issue. The failure of Mr. Tilton to establish 
his charges to the satisfaction of the jury is 
equivalent to an acquittal of Mr. Beecher, 
since every man is to be considered innocent 
until he is proved guilty, and since no man, 
in the nature of the case, can prove a nega- 
tive. H. B. B. 


—<—— 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN AT YALE. 


Governor Chamberlain’s oration, on the 30th 
ult., before the Sheffield Scientific Sc hool of 
Yale College, was one of the wisest and weight- 
iest public utterances that have been heard in 
this country for years. He considered ‘‘Some 
of the relations and present duties of the legal 
profession to our public life and affairs.’ It 
was a grand subject, grandly treated. 

The three principal points of his discourse 
were ‘“‘The true relations between the State 
and National Governments,” ‘The practical 
wisdom of the recent extension of Suffrage to 
classes hitherto disfranchised,’’ and ‘The 
restoration of a sound and honest currency.”” 
His views on the recent extension of Suffrage 
in the South are so intimately related to the 
object of this paper, and have so direct a 
bearing upon the question of Suffrage for wo- 
men, that we give his words entire. 


There is another public question worthy, I 
think, of notice here, on which there is a pres- 
ent sentiment so marked and growing as to 
constitute a tendency,—I mean the question 
of the practical wisdom of the policy, under 
which, some seven or eight years ago, the so- 
called seceding States were restored to their 
practical relations to the Union. I refer par- 
ticularly to the conferring of the right to vote 
on those classes of the people who had never 
before possessed it. It is not to be disguised 
that there is a popular impatience with the 
present results of that policy which has gone 
far to unsettle the public confidence in the 
wisdom of the policy itself. The grounds of 
that policy were theoretical and practical. 
Theoretically it rested on the doctrine of uni- 
versal Suffrage, the right of every man labor- 
ing under no recognized disability, through 
the elective franchise, to share in the govern- 
ment of the state and nation. It was claimed 
that this was the true American doctrine, with 
a few limited and rapidly-disappearing excep- 
tions; that upon the tabula rasw, the blank 
pages once filled by the local governments of 
those States should be inscribed the funda- 
mental principle of equality of civil rights. 

Practically, and to those who approached 
the question under no bias of theory, this 
policy seemed the only means of laying a 
basis upon which the governments of those 
States could rest with safety against the re- 
currence of the misfortunes just experienced. 
In other words, to this class of minds the re- 
admission of those States, with their powers 
exercised exclusively by those who had so 
recently yielded their armed resistance to the 
national authority, was a policy of danger and 
even madness. 

The alternative policies were, first, the res- 
toration of the States with the basis of politi- 
cal power substantially unchanged; or, sec- 
ond, the continuance of direct military super- 
vision. It is clear that public sentiment at 
that time rejected with impatience both the 
latter policies. If present practical loyaity to 
the national government was essential to a 
sound policy of restoration, nothing can be 
clearer than that a vast majority of those who 
had previously wielded the political power of 
those States did not present this essential 
quality in the sense in which it was felt and 
understood in those States which had adhered 
to the national cause. 

On the other hand, the evils of military su- 
pervision can scarcely be exaggerated. Such 
government had no harmony with our system. 
It was incapable of anything but a very rude 
adaptation to the wants of the people. It 
must be temporary, and yet whilst it lasted its 
tendencies were adverse to those habits of 
mind and of action which are essential to any 
degree of self-government. The policy of im- 
mediate universal Suffrage in those States 
suggested grave objections, chief of which 
was the ignorance and inexperience of those 
whom it would introduce to political power. 
On the other hand, it presented three great 
merits: First, it placed the political power 
largely in the hands of those who were bound 
to the Union by no slight or common tie; sec- 
ond, it afforded the means of protecting the 
civil rights of those who otherwise might be 
the victims of social and race prejudices too 
obstinate to be voluntarily laid aside; third, 
it was in substantial harmony with the theory 
and traditions of our country. 

It should have been apparent to those who 
reflected at a distance, as well as to those who 
observed on the spot, that, under such a poli- 
cy, errors, follies, crimes, would for a time 
abound. Ignorance and inexperience on the 
one hand were matched by injustice and vio- 
lence on theother. Prejudices old as the com- 
munities in which they prevailed, race barriers 
made firm and high by centuries of slavery, 
disappointments bitter as death, hopes extrav- 
agant as dreams, these were the contending 
forces, the inevitable conditions of the prob- 
lem. The results which they have made out 
| among them are, on the one hand, corrupt 
legislatures, wastetul expenditures, burden- 
| some taxes, ruined public credit, incapacity 

in high offices, frequent violence and disorder. 
These are sad experiences surely, and some 
thoughtful men looking on them, lose heart, 
and say, ‘*Better the mailed hand, or the peace 
of political servitude.” 

But stay, O patriot, lover of American free- 
dom, and look on this other picture. Have 
you imagined that the great enduring forces 








of Civilization have lost their power? Has 
history no lessons to dispel your fears, to call 
back your departing faith? Scarcely eight 
years have yet passed, and half the accumu- 
lated evils of two centuries are already pass- 
ing away. Education is already reaching 
fully two-thirds of those who, till yesterday, 
never turned the pages of a book. Property, 
not by thousands, but by millions, with all its 
sobering influences, is already in the hands 
of those who, till yesterday, did not own their 
own blood and muscle. Experience, hitherto 
a sealed volume, responsibility, hitherto an 
unused sense, the welfare of children, the 
whole wide circle of humane influences, are 
already pouring in upon those whose most 
daring hopes, ten years ago, did not picture 
physical freedom even, this side the grave. 

And yet we lose faith? And yet we think 
our American system cannot stand the strain? 
Ah, ladies and gentlemen, the government 
which could stand the strain of two centuries 
and a half of a system hostile, not merely to 
human rights, but to every form and feature 
of civilization, will not be moved from its 
foundations by ten years of tumultuous free- 
dom. Have you forgotten these words of 
Macaulay, ‘“There is only one cure for the 
evils which newly-acquired freedom produces, 
—and that cure is freedom. The blaze of 
truth and liberty may at first dazzle aug be- 
wilder nations which have become half blind 
in the house of bondage. But let them gaze 
on, and they will soon be able to bear it. If 
men are to wait till they become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed wait for 
ever.” 

It is for us to check the popular impatience 
which demands from others, in a day, what, 
with us, has been the slow toil and fruit of 
centuries. It is for us to teach faith in right 

principles of government, faith in freedom, 
aith in that approved agency of freedom, the 
ballot, in our American system. Are corrupt 
legislatures found only in one section of our 
country? Has public credit never before been 
prostrated in the history of our States? Has 
organized violence never before supplanted, 
for the time, reason, justice and public order? 
And what have hitherto been our remedies? 
The restriction of the ballot to the wise and 
good? The enlargement of national powers? 
No! we have trusted, wisely, safely trusted, 
to the all-conquering power of experience, of 
intelligence, of what Coleridge called ‘‘the 
free, permeative life and energy of the State 
acting through its organized forms.’”? ‘To such 
influences let us sternly and confidently com- 
mit these present evils. 

Governor Chamberlain is an ardent and pro- 
nounced friend of Woman Suffrage. No 
statesman of such ability could well be other- 
wise. Let us hope that his growing fame and 
influence in the political world may enable 
him to lead the march of progress, and to 
place South Carolina, his adopted State, 
among the first to do justice to Woman. 

H. B. B, 


SUFFRAGE PICNIC AT NEEDHAM. 


The enterprising ‘‘ Woman Suffrage Club’’ 
at Needham held its second annual picnic in 
the lovely grove on the grounds of Edward 
La Croix, Esq., Needham, on Wednesday, 
June 30th, and the occasion was, if possible, 
more interesting than that of last year, for 
Mr. Garrison graced it with his ever welcome 
presence, and there was more enthusiasm on 
the subject in the town, and a much larger at- 
tendance. 

The day was perfect; exquisite, fleecy 
clouds were clear cut on the blue sky, present- 
ing cameos of ideal form and beauty. The 
air was not oppressive amid the deep green of 
trees and meadows and the silver sheen of a 
pretty lakelet, from on one side of which came 
the hum of wheels and the sounds of busy, 
work-a-day life, whilst the other slept in the 
shadow of luxuriant foliage and nodding ferns. 
Mrs. La Croix, the President of the Club, 
opened her hospitable home at an early hour 
for the reception of guests, whom the cars 
brought sooner than the hour for the picnic, 
and cool rooms and an appetizing collation 
proved very refreshing to the hot and weary 
visitors. At 4 o’clock the bell sounded, which 
called all strollers round the ground and boat- 
ers on the lake, to the grove where the busy 
hands of the Club had arranged the tables, 
brilliant with flowers, and loaded with the 
tempting dainties of the season, crowned with 
luscious strawberries grown upon the place. 

Rev. S. W. Bush presided, and called upon 
Rev. Mr. Abbott for a prayer, which was 
earnest and fervent. The company were then 
invited to partake of the refreshments; after 
a half hour of lively chat and ample discussion 
of the good things, and having been well cool- 
ed with ice-cream, they were quite ready for 
subjects of graverinterest. A voluntary quar- 
tette gave a spirited song, all joining in the 
chorus. The President, after a few remarks, 
called upon Mr. Garrison, who needed no in- 
troduction. His words were ringing as ever 
to the tune of liberty and hope. He seemed 
to have lost none of the wonted fire which, in 
the past, had kindled so many hearts to do and 
dare for freedom’s cause. 

Miss Hulda Loud responded in a short and 
piquant speech to a loud call forher; she was 
followed by Mr. Aldrich, who was felicitous 
in his remarks and in the graceful tribute he 
paid to the veteran Garrison. Stirring music 
again woke the echoes through the grove. and 
gave great pleasure to the audience. 

Mr. Earle, of Needham, an early abolition- 
ist, gave his quiet, Quaker testimony for the 
old time and the new time. Now came 4 
call for Mr. McKenzie, the Superintendent of 
the “Appleton Home,” which has recently 
been consecrated in Needham. He came for- 
ward most reluctantly, and only to plead in 
earnest words for the aid of Woman in his 
cause. ‘If Weman Suffrage meant her in- 
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fluence against the liquor traffic, he should 
be for it.” 

More singing brought the time for the de- 
parture of those who went by cars, but many 
remained to enjoy the summer twilight, to 
hear afew more speeches, and join in song 
and dance. No one left the pleasant grove, 
it is safe to say, without an increased interest 
in the subject of Woman Suffrage, and a 
grateful appreciation of the work which the 
Needham Club has done to make it an occa- 
sion to be remembered by their guests. 

It will be interesting to the readers of the 


Journat to know that this Club was organ- | 


ized only two years ago by the President, Mrs. 

Eliza La Croix, with only six members. It 

has now more than ten times that number, 

and can proudly say to its neighbors, left and 

right, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” B. 
Boston, Mass. 


PROGRESS AMONG CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Less than forty.years ago, when ‘*‘Carolina’s 
high-souled daughters,” Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke, having emancipated their own slaves, 
were appealing with marked success to the wo- 
men of Massachusetts in behalf of their sisters 
in bondage at the South, speaking to crowded 
audiences of their own sex in halls, vestries 
and private houses, wherever they could gain 
a hearing, the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, in a Pastoral Address, written by the 
Rev. Nehemiah (‘‘Southside’’) Adams, warned 
the churches of the State of the awful danger 
of women getting out of their sphere. The 
authority of Paul was cited, and the old simile 
of the vine twining around the oak was used 
to enforce the obligation and illustrate the 
beauty of womanly subordination to man. 
This address furnished the text of one of 
Whittier’s most stirring lyrics, which is good 
reading even now. But what marvelous 
changes time does bring about! At the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts General Association 
recently held at Amherst, the Rev. D. O. Mears 
read a paper on **The Primitive Diaconate,” 
in which he asserted that there was scriptural 
authority for conferring this office upon wo- 
men, citing Alvord and Lange in support of 
this view, and contending for the measure as 
one called for by the present condition and 
needs of the churches. The Rev. Addison P. 
Foster gave an account of the practical work- 
ing of the office of deaconess in his church in 
Chelsea, where six ladies are designated for 
that service, and have, formore than a year 
past, rendered most efficient assistance. Then 
came a general discussion, the dmft of which 
appears to have been strongly in favor of the 
proposed measure. One brother inquired 
‘*What was to be the culminating point in this 
introduction of Womaa to new duties? Was 
it toend in Woman Suffrage ?”’ Strange to 
say, nobody seemed to be frightened by this 
awful question. Another brother thought 
that if women would but take hold and speak 
in our meetings, we might have 100,000 added 
to our churches in a year, instead of but 10,- 
000. Another remarked that “if the present 
movement bringing forward women in the 
church, is of God, it will prosper; but if not, 
it will soon be seen tocome to naught.”’ Rev. 
C. D. Barrows gave an account of the success- 
ful work now carried forward in his own con- 
gregation in Lowell by means of a female city 
missionary, who gives herself up to these du- 
ties, and acts as a connecting link between the 
church and the community. The Association 
finally voted to print Mr. Mears’s paper with 
the minutes of the meeting, and also to strike 
off a separate edition for general circulation 
among the churches. The vote also included 
a request that Rev. Addison P. Foster furnish 
the statement which he made of the practical 
working of the office of deaconess in the First 
Church in Chelsea, to be printed with the es- 
say, and as supplementary to it.—Christian 
Union. 
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NOT DYING OUT IN IOWA. 


The cause of Woman: Suffrage must be dy- 
ing out in some localities. Or, at least, it 
ought to be, for we are often told that it is 
almost dead. But it has the oddest way of 
dying that lever saw! People will come in 
ever-increasing crowds to discuss the ques- 
tion and hear it discussed. The strongest res- 
olutions in favor of the measure are carried 
with loud acclaim in popular assemblies, and 
in the meetings of religious, temperance, and 
other reform societies. 

We have had a demonstration of the way in 
which it is dying out in this State, during the 
past week, in connection with the Commence- 
ment exercises of Algona College. Being a 
Methodist school, there were several Metho- 
dist ministers in attendance from different 
parts of the Conference, and Woman Suffrage 
seemed to have a warm place in all their 
hearts. In the ‘teducational sermon,’’ Sab- 
bath morning, June 27, which was delivered 
by Rev. Henry D. Brown, of Webster City, 
and was a rich, intellectual and spiritual 
service, the speaker took occasion to identify 
the interests of the sexes in education, as a 
means of development by which both may at- 
tain personal and social success. He said 
that the men and women of the world who 
have power, are the men and women who 
have knowledge; that the means of knowl- 
edge should be universal, and that all impedi- 
ments against the best use of it by any human 
being should be taken away. 


| On Monday evening, Rev. H. T. Curl, of 
| Vermillion, gave a lecture, entitled “‘Co-oper- 


| ation with God.” He also improved the op- | 
portunity to say some strong words for uni- | 


| versal Suffrage, looking forward, he said, to 
| the not distant future, when the flag of our 
country shall wave, as it never yet has done, 
over a land truly free; where the condition of 
womanhood shall no longer be treated as a 
crime, but where every human being may co- 
operate with God in working out his grand de- 
| signs for them and for all humanity. 

And so, all along, the Commencement exer- 
cises were spiced with frequent dashes of the 
savor of Woman Suffrage. And, as though 
the gods were in a special good humor, they 
sent us Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Bos- 
ton, for Sunday afternoon, she having just 
reached here in her progress through the 
State. She gave us two lectures, one on Suf- 
frage, the other entitled ‘‘What shall we do 
for our Sons ?”’ which she had the opportuni 
ty of delivering to a large audience, and in 
the presence of about a dozen ministers, who 
seemed to enjoy it ‘‘hugely.”’ Take it all to- 
gether the cause must be dying out in Iowa 
at the rate of hundreds of accessions every 
week. 

Mrs. Campbell’s labors in lowa are most op- 
portune and valuable. She isa most winning 
speaker, and gathers converts about her at 
every place where she stops. She isa woman 
who can be trusted in every way,—would that 
we had more like her. If Iowa could be thor- 
oughly canvassed by good lecturers before 
next spring, I think Woman Suffrage would be 
carried at the fall election, but, after the pres- 
idental nominations, there will, no doubt, be a 
great effort to shove our measure to the wall, 
in the strife of party. If sister States can send 
us good workers during the coming fall and 
winter, let them not delay, for the harvest is 
now ready. ‘‘The word in season, is the gold- 
en word.”’ Lizzie B. Reap. 

Algona, Lowa. 


] 


—-—— 


YOUNG MEN’S WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





The Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League 
of New York, held its fifty-first regular week- 
ly meeting on the 30th ult., at 8 Pp. M.. at its 
headquarters in Cooper Institute. There was 
an address by Miss Clara Francfort, on ‘‘The 
Advancement of Women,” followed as usual 
by a discussion with a free platform under 
five minute rule. The admission to these 
meetings is fixed at ten cents, to pay expenses, 
and opponents of Woman Suffrage are always 
particularly invited. 

In noticing this last meeting for the season 
we cannot withhold an expression of cordial 
respect for the persistent effort of this Young 
Men’s Woman Suffrage League to awaken 
the community to an interest in Woman Suf- 
frage. We have never been present at its 
meetings, but every week we receive a postal 
card with the announcement of a speaker and 
topic. The officers of the League are as fol- 
lows: 

President,—J. K. H. Willcox. 

Vice-Presidents,—Benno Loewy ; Edward W. 
Searing; Fuller Walker. 

Chairman Ex. Com.,—D. T. Gardner. 

Secretary,—T. Channing Burns. 

Treasurer,—Lee Dressner. 





NOT CROWDED OUT. 





We are assured by a letter from an active 
and earnest worker for the Centennial, that 
the work of the women is not crowded out of 
the Exposition building. We said this in the 
Woman’s Journat of last week. But that 
we may do ample justice to the Centennial, 
and to the women whose connection with it 
we regard with unmixed regret, we quote from 
the letter of our friend: 

‘Their space stands ready for them in the 
main building, and they may occupy it if they 
so decide. But they require more room than 
is possible to reserve for them. Ifa majority 
of the women who have been for two years 
giving time and effort to the work of prepar- 
ation, had decided to remain in the main builkd- 
ing, the courteous gentlemen of the building 
committee would have needed to make no 
change in the previous arrangement, for the 
place to-day is open to them, if they elect to 
occupy it. But they have chosen otherwise.”’ 

So there will be a building by itself, for the 
woman’s part in the Centennial. 


L. 8. 








NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 
AND SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors Journat.—In your article on 
the action of the National Temperance Con- 
vention, lately held in Chicago, on the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, you are not entirely 
in accordance with the facts. I should be 
glad if the Convention had taken the position 
you give it credit for taking. Your present 
correspondent introduced a resolution in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage, without any Tem- 
| perance “whereas,” as policy might have dic- 
| tated. A motion was at once made for its 
| adoption, which met with a second, when a 
motion to lay upon the table was made. The 
enemies of the measure were determined that 
there should be no discussion upon the ‘*Wo- 
man question.’’ A vote being had, viva voce, 
the chair was unable to decide and a division 
was called for, the result of the vote being 
twenty-five or thereabouts in favor of tabling 
the resolution, after which Miss Lavinia 
Goodell, of Janesville, Wisconsin, offered a 
resolution to this effect: 








Resolved, That the question of Prohibition 


should be submitted to the vote of all adult 
| citizens, irrespective of sex. 
| This called forth considerable discussion, in 
which Miss Anna Dickinson took part. Thanks 
to her for her earnest, truthful words! A vote 
being taken on a motion for its adoption, the 
| resolution was declared carried. 

A resolution was then introduced, tendering 
to Miss Dickinson the thanks of the Conven- 
tion for her able defense of the resolution 
above recited, which prevailed, amidst great 
applause, notwithstanding some negative votes 
were heard. 

Hoping that the next National Temperance 
Convention will come to the front rank on 
this question, lam, Yours truly, 

Laura A, Berry. 

Grand Lodge of I. O. of G. T., Fort Dodge, Ia. 

—_—_———— - sare 


“PERILS OF CO-EDUCATION.” 


At the late commencement of the Asbury 
University, a lady, Flora S. Turman, attain- 
ed the first honor and was valedictorian of the 
class. And this in a class of thirty-four, thir- 
ty of whom were youngmen. Tt is Universi- 
ty is patronized and supported by the oldest 
and best families of the great State of Indiana. 

Worse yet. In Alleghany College, (Mead- 
ville, Pa.) another co-educative institution, 
the young women carried off both the first and 
second honors, Miss Julia Morum being Sa- 
lutatorian and Miss Annie M. Warner Valedic- 
torian. Here the class numbered ten, propor- 
tion of the sexes notreported. The opponents 
of Co-education are in such straits for argu- 
ments just now that we cheerfully provide 
them with this new illustration of the evils of 
the system. w. 

Wilbraham, Mass. 


ROSE SUNDAY IN JERSEY CITY. 


Children’s Sunday was celebrated in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd on June 27th. 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, the pastor, baptized 
seven children. The church was tastefully 
decorated with roses and other flowers, and 
large audiences were present to enjoy the ser- 
vices peculiar to ‘Rose Sunday.’’ An origi- 
nal hymn, written by the pastor, was sung by 
all, and her address was from the words, ‘*The 
children shall all be taught of the Lord and 
great shall be the peace of thy children.’? In 
the evening a very successful Sunday School 
concert was held, the children having been 
under the training of Miss Ellen E. Miles, the 
Associate Superintendent. David L. Holden, 
Esq., the Senior Superintendent, presided at 
the concert. After the services were conclud- 
ed the flowers were distributed among the 
sick, as is the custom with this church every 
Sunday. H. 


Se 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


There will be a service in remembrance of 
the late Hon. David Joy, at Nantucket, Mass., 
on the 18th of July, 1875. Rev. Adin Ballou, 
of Hopedale, Mass., will deliver the opening 
address, and the friends of the deceased are 
invited to participate in the exercises. All 
communications in reference to this service 
may be addressed to Mrs. Charlotte A. Joy, 
Nantucket, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The endowment of Cornell University now 
amounts to $1,500,000, 


The School Board in Benton, Me., is com- 
posed entirely of women. 











News girls are becoming numerous in New 
York, and seem likely to drive the boys out of 
the business. 


Mrs. Abba G. Woolson and her husband 
sail from Boston to-day on a six weeks’ excur- 
sion to Labrador. 


At the examination exercises of the Nor- 
mal School, at Salem, Mass., last week, for- 
ty-one ladies graduated. 


A special despatch to the London News 
says that the number of men, women and chil- 
dren drowned at Toulouse alone is estimated 
at 2000, and in all exceeds 3000. 


The salaries of the masters of the Fall River 
grammar schools have been raised. The lady 
teachers have petitioned for an increase. If 
they had votes, petitions would not have been 
needed. 


About forty candidates have applied for ad- 
mission to the University of Michigan, a num- 
ber of whom are ladies. The Fenton High 
School will send eight students to the Univer- 
sity next year, four ladies and four gentlemen. 


‘Woman a Poem,” which we publish to-day, 
will be found, notwithstanding its length, wor- 
thy of perusal. It was read before the New 
England Women’s Club, and we have succeed- 
ed in obtaining it for publication at the request 
of several ladies and gentlemen who were 
present on that occasion. 

Mr. Greenough, the sculptor, has complet- 
ed in Italy, and will ship to the United States 
in a few weeks, the statue of John Winthrop, 
which the State of Massachusetts is to place 
in the old hall of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, with a statue of Samuel Adams, as its 
contribution to the National Gallery. 

The Executive Council, on Friday, refused 
to commute the sentence of Pomeroy. It is 
supposed, bnt not certainly known, that the 
vote was four in favor to five against. Gov. 





Gaston is opposed to hanging him, and it may 
be left to a future executive to sign his death- 
warrant. 

Letters from England record the defeat, in 
the House of Commons, of the party opposed 
to the Contagious Diseases Act, ‘‘An act,” 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘‘in which the con- 
cern hitherto exhibited by the Legislature for 
the personal liberty of the meanest citizen 
has been needlessly and recklessly lost sight 
of.”” 


Senator Edmunds has received a telegram 
from the United States Consul at Falmouth, 
Eng., announcing the recovery of the body of 
his niece, Miss Caroline M. Crane, who was 
lost on the Schiller. The body was identified 
by a ring bearing the initials “C. M. C.,” 
which had been presented to the lady on the 
day before her departure. 


Some of the Cincinnati ladies propose to 
take a whole room in the new Centennial 
building, and to inlay the floor with tiles of 
their own painting, and to fresco the walls 
themselves. The Hartford ladies propose 
that some of their number shall take lessons 
in painting and frescoing in order to follow 
the example. 

Enforcement of the License Law isto be at- 
tempted in Boston. Chief Savage has in- 
structed the police to enforce the law “tin a 
faithful and impartial manner.” We trust 
the experiment will be made in good faith, 
and if this law is enforced in Roston, it will be 
carried outin the State generally. By next 
fall, people can judge of the value of the law. 


Story, the sculptor, has completed the mod- 
el of his colossal statue of Liberty which is to 
adorn Philadelphia. The statue is twenty-one 
feet in hight, and around the lofty pedestal 
will be ranged forty-eight female figures rep- 
resenting the various States and Territories. 
The goddess stands in repose, her standard 
furled in her grasp, and resting upon her 
shield. Mr. Story’s labor for four years on 
this statue, had only at the cost of relinquish- 
ing lucrative commissions, is a free gift. 

Women are coming more and more to the 
front. In this season of Commencements we 
find one college after another wheels into line. 
Among them is Wilson College, at Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Eleven young women 
graduated, five taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and the remainder that of Bachelor 
of Science. The motto of the class, ‘‘Eis ta 
anothen” (‘*To the things above’’), was arch- 
ed in green over the rostrum of the hall where 
the diplomas were given. 


The unanimous loyalty of a congregation 
numbering thousands, who have stood by Mr. 
Beecher without flinching, and now pour out 
money like water in his defense, by voting 
him a salary of $100,000, is indeed an affeeting 
and inspiring spectacle, which will go far to 
relieve the scandal from its grosser aspect in 
the eyes of posterity. It might possibly throw 
additional light upon the case, if the sources 
from which Mr. Tilton has been supplied with 
money to defray the expenses of the prosecu- 
tion could also be made public. 


David Dudley Field, at Williams College 
Commencement, remarked that ‘*Europe can- 
not continue for fifty years to support arma- 
ments of such proportions as she now bears. 
The reduction of armaments will lead to 
international arrangements to provide for the 
settlement of disputes; and, among the good 
achievements of the coming age, I look confi- 
dently for the adoption by general treaty of a 
plan of arbitration which shall relieve the 
world of most of its burdens of standing ar- 
mies, and reduce to its utmost the chances of 
war.” 


The expense of the modern celebration of 
“Graduation Day” by Girls’ High Schools is 
becoming unbearable at Chicago, and parents 
are crying out against it. A girl’s outfit for 
these occasions is given by the Post and Mail 
as follows: 


Thirty 7. of Swiss muslin, at $1.00.. $30.00 
Lace, Timing, O66. ccccccccccccccccccccce 25.00 
Making .....cceccccccccccccccecs eocccee 20.000 
GIOVE oc vccsccccccescssvocevees: cocee 2 
BORGO oc cccccsccsccccccccescceccecees 20) 
Boots .......seceee Ooeseerccesesee cece ce 8.00 
New underclothing.........-++.c+eese0+ 15.00 
Lace handkerchief....... 2.00. ...00006 5.00 
COPTIAG™ 2 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 5.0 
BOOM ccccccssesccccccccsescenccccces $112.00 


“Graduation” has come to be, the Post and | 
Mail declares, a ‘‘dress parade before a mixed 
audience in a public hall or theatre, a scandal 
in the community.”’ 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
says that several young women heard the Uni- 
versity lectures, Leipsic, during the semester 
just closed; among them, one from New York, 
who is attending in the medical department, 
and whose treatment by the students has been 
marked by entire respect and consideration, 
in sharp contrast to what young women have 
had to endure in Edinburgh, New York, and 
Philadelphia. In fact, while she was ina hos- 
pital sick with scarlet fever, several students 
made extra copies of their notes for her, that 
she might not lose the lectures she had missed. 
Something like an indication of the future, no 
doubt, here, as well as there. There can be 
comradery (to convey a French word) between 
man and woman, despite the Atheneum’s in- 
credulous sniff. 


The count of the money in the cash vault 
of the United States Treasury, made neces- 








sary by the resignation of Gen. Spinner, took 
place on the 6th inst. In nearly sixteen mil- 
lion dollars counted there was a deficiency 
of only twenty dollars, while there was on 
the other hand a surplus of eleven dollars in 
the redemption agency for national banks, 
and of forty-one cents in that for legal ten- 
ders and fractional currency. This satisfac- 
tory condition of things is of special interest 
to Woman Suffragists, because, in the Treas- 
ury Department, a larger proportion of clerks 
are women than in any other. The conse- 
quence has been an unexampled correctness 
and fidelity. This lesson will not be lost. 
In the pre-eminent faithfulness of women to 
trusts lies the crowning argument for extend- 
ing Suffrage to women. One of these days 
the American People will say of its women, 
‘Because they have been faithful over a few 
things I will make them rulers over many.’’ 


In striking contrast with the faith and hope 
in popular government, expressed by Gover- 
nor Chamberlain in his address at Yale, and 
by James Freeman Clarke in the City Fourth 
of July oration in Boston, both of whom are 
Suffragists, is the melancholy scepticism of 
Dr. Woolsey in his address before the Phi- 
Beta Kappa Society of Yale on the Influence 
of Politicians. He said that: 


As to universal suffrage, he did not believe 
in it, but it was a part of our system, and we 
must make the best of it, and try to counter- 
act its evil effects. A large class of voters 
are made to discriminate for themselves be- 
tween rival candidates, and hence fall into 
the hands of demagogues, who use them as 
tools by which to raise worse men than them- 
selves to power. Such a state of things will 
affect all parties, perhaps not equally, but 
alike. The tactics of one will be accepted 
by the other, and the result will be that men 
of culture and refinement will leave politics 
entirely, and like rats in a sinking ship, swim 
every one for himself. He next inquired if 
there was any cure for this condition of poli- 
tics, and said that ‘‘Party rules tend to sup- 
press rather than foster notions of honor. By 
the nature of our institutions we can never 
have a political class) The men who con- 
trol our politics cannot be trusted to improve 
the tone of politics. One of the panaceas 
which are expected to cure this evil, is a 
better education. But he did not see what 
the knowledge gained in the common school, 
or ten times its amount, had to do with honor. 
The truth is that our present system of schools 
will train up a generation of men who will 
admire dexterity more than integrity... . . 

Others expect the good work to be done by 
the local journals and the local politicians. 
He did not believe that reforms worked from 
the bottom upward Another suggestion is 
the more general attendance upon the cau- 
cuses. He did not doubt that the experiment 
would be a good one to try; whether it would 
succeed or not was another question. Even 
if the good and honest men of a party should 
come together and nominate a man on ac- 
count of his integrity and honor, the victory 
at the election would in all probability fall to 
the man on the other side, who was dishonest 
and tricky, but who possessed the knowledge 
of political tt gue which his honest 
competitor lacked. The only remedy he 
could conceive of as possibly effectual was 
individual effort which, by the power of its 
aggregated momentum, should at last accom- 
plish the result. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE, None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 


PaineKiller.—The universal remedy for In- 
ternal and External Complaints. At this period 
there are but few of the human race nnacquainted 
with the merits of the Pain-Killer; but while some 
extol it as a liniment, they know but little of its 
power in easing pain when taken internally, while 
others use it internally with great success, but are 
equally ignorant of its healing virtues when applied 
externally. We, therefore, wish to say to all that it 
is equally successful whether used internally or ex- 
ternally, and it stands alone unrivaled by all the 
great catalogue of Family Medicines, and its sale is 
universal and immense. The demand for it from 
India and other foreign countries is equal to the de- 
mand at home, and it has become known in these 
far off countries by its merits. 28—1t 


The “Corticelli®’ Spool Silk and Buttonhole 

Twist for hand or machine sewing occuipes a promi- 

nent position in the boudoir of our leading families, 

They are a desirable auxiliary to a lady’s work table. 
28—I1t 


Den'’t Baya Poor Car pet,.—lLook at our Tap- 
estries in French Moquette colorings, which are sold 
at the same prices as the shopworn ‘‘/oss:l remains.” 
that are advertised in large types in the newspapers, 

NEW ENGLAND CAR?ET co. 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


Curpets. Best Lowell Extra Superfines, $1.00. 

Fine styles Philadelphia Supers, 75 cents. 

All Wool Ingrains, 62 cents. 

Handsome Two-Plys, 50 cents. 

The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the eng to be found in this mar- 
ket ‘EW ENGLAND CARPET CU., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American Huuse, Boston. 





Sree of a 
Floor Oil Cloth. 400 sheets of the best one 
dollar goods will be opened and ready for sale this 
day at 50 to 624 cents. Ourcustomers will appreciate 
the qualities of these goods at sight. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


A, 
Steaw Carpeting~, Plain White,and Red 
Checked, fron, the cargo auction sales, for one shil- 
ling per square yard. eet 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston.} 





One Thousand Rolls Canton Mattings, 
comprising the finest and choicest brands from the 
cargo auction sales, wil) be retailed to our customers 
at less than wholesale prices. ss 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


se =—- 
IGA small lot of Two-Ply Carpets at 30 cents per 
ond NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO, 





y ° 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House Boston. 
~5b—4t 
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POETRY. walked away. He stood talking trivialties to | “I don’t believe you ever cry, or remember | ‘‘Nothing settled?’ he repeated, so near | posed of the vulgar though priceless com. he wa 
= ———————— Mrs. Lessing until an undisguised shout from ' any body half a day,”’ he said, with a sigh | idiocy that he began to wonder if he must | modities soon after her grandfather exchanged stead 
“CUPID AND PSYCHE.” Miss Hardy announced her victory. | that was partially earnest, though for the life | go over the whole matter again. his drug-scented garments for a white robe, ae 
BY Wu. MORRIS. “I am going straight to my room,’’ she | of him he could not have told what he was “Certainly not: you’ve asked, and I've an- | but wisely reserved to herself certain percent- return 
— said, in answer to her companions’ persuasions | sighing about. “I did flatter myself you held | swered; but I'll not have you do things in a | ages and privileges, and was as well able to give ol 
wa aoe ave one wane hie the Wand to play another game. | me in a little different estimation than you do | hurry to repent after. You shall take time to | attend to her own interests as if she had grad- every | 
procera or human wet “To thank his majesty for your escape?” | Griswold and these other men, for instance; | think; maybe you'll change your mind.” uated from a commercial college. i “Oh 
I pray thee, do for me an easy thing; asked Maurice, who had been led by his host- but I see that I was mistaken.” “Tucia!’’? He uttered the name tragically | Miss Hardy finished her round of visits, and observ 
To such a hill-top go, O gentle wind, ess back to the group. An undeniable blush hightened the color | enough, and really for the moment fancied returned to town along with the late autumn ness. 
And there a sleeping maiden shalt thou find; “No,” said she; “to rub more powder on in Miss Hardy’s cheeks, but she looked reso- | himself hurt by her implied suspicion, but all weather, looking in such fine case that as soon there’s 
Her perfect body in thy arms, with care, my face; the perspiration has washed it all | lutely at him and said, courageously, | the while thinking what a beastly name it was | 48 he set eyes on her Coventry thought fret- got ju 
er ndreregchinaed. aprednone fed Se cal . i y vul- “You know I do; don’t go betraying your | to speak, and how unfamiliar it sounded. fully there might be too much of a good thin mbrot 
That lies before my noble house of gold; off. Now you're shocked again at my vul on =n ’ GO Derraying | | to speak, an : e , . 8; — 
There leave her lying on the daisies cold.” garity;”’ and she put her hand in his arm | masculine vanity.”’ “I’ll not have you take up the habit of call- | and rude health in a woman was as detestable call it 
Then, smiling, toward the place the fair Wind went, | coolly, to signify that she chose him to see “It was not that feeling made me speak,” | ing me so,” was all the thanks he received | as the other extreme, of mor 
While ‘neath his wing the sleeping lilies bent, her in-doors. “If an English duchess had | he answered. | for his dramatic point. “It’s the silliest name | He had been very anxious for her arrival. “Ty 
And, flying ’twixt the green earth and the sea, said it you would have called it adorable frank- | ‘Then I am sure I don’t know what feeling in the world; besides, you'll forget, and . call Any morning's paper might chronicle among Forbes 
Mate the bugs ancheved ships dance merrily, ness, but in my case you remember the patent | it was,” she said. And this time her eyes | me by it before other people, and then I shall | 1t8 ocean telegraphic news the details of a ness. 
> ~aysiseny je ena vhs hen Agen see Reais ay i ” | wandered away f his face, and she began | look as absurd as a blue jay at moulting sea- | certain marriage, and he wanted constant busine: 
On many a palace, and from unhorsed wains medicine in my blood, and lay it to that. | wandered away from his face, é g 20K as absu i Ja) g 2 , : by nial . 
Twitched off the wheat straw in his hurried flight; “‘You have a habit of expressing opinions | absently pulling to pieces some autumn flow- | son.” occupation es eee that the wedding “T di 
But ere much time had passed he came in sight for me,”’ returned he. | ers which lay on her lap. “Won't you call me Maurice?” was the | Was nothing to a Still the fact of his en- “There 
Of Psyche, laid in swoon upon the hill, “You are at no pains to hide them,” she | Maurice suddenly discovered that he had | only remark he could think of, and it struck gagement to Miss Hardy was a source of Anne, 
And, emiling, ost himecif to de Love's will; said. ‘Well, maybe you're right. I don’t | reached ground from which it was difficult to | dreadfully asinine on his own ears. more astonishment to him than to other peo- “Yes 
For in his arms he took her up with care, ei ’ van 4 : ~ d wi “ener psabe » of bike ofl “08 eouree.”* eald che. perfect mistress of | Plt, who were beginning to gossip about such mee 
Wondering to see a mortal made so fair, think I am exactly a lady, but, do you know, | retreat, an with the discovery one of his e, ri . a 3 
And came into the vale in little space, I should have been a thorough gentleman if | spasms of recklessness rushed over him. That | herself by this time. ‘‘It suits my free and | 4 consummation as probable. With the ex- —" 
And set her down in the most flowery place; it had pleased Heaven to make me a man.” paragraph from the foreign letter danced be- | easy style. I nickname half the men I know. coption of the men who wanted to turn can- “We 
And then, unto the plains of Thessaly, He smiled as ironically as was decent. fore his eyes—hints to the same effect he had | Calling you by that sweet baptismal appella- nibals, and the penniless young women who burst, ' 
Want cans tp Oe aye the cea. “You are wishing it had,” she continued, | read this very morning in a column of news- | tion won’t mean anything in my case.”’ had dreamed of Venn the Coventry dia- out of 
SUMMER D ‘so that you could indulge in the pleasure of | paper gossip. It would be an added sting and He was very near turning sulky within twen- monds in the future, society decided the match Im] 
oh awH. cutting me dead. I really believe the reason | humiliation to have his former false love re- | ty minutes after asking her to bless his future would be a bined suitable one. Maurice would “Ane 
{From Wm. Morris's “Defense of Guinevere.’’} you don’t like me is because I act and speak | turn with her title and splendor to find him | by shining onit; but she talked on, regardless have been furious if he had known this. He “Don’t 
Pray but one prayer for me, ’twixt thy closed lips; honestly, and you are so unused to it you | apparently still suffering too keenly from her | of his frown. was properly aware of the condescension on and I 
Think but one thought of me up in the stars; think it must be coarse and unwomanly.” treachery to turn for consolation in any other “Where was I when you broke out Lucia- | his part; the thought of the patents made him count 0 
The summer night waneth, the morning light slips, ‘‘Suppose we put it more mildly, and say it | quarter. His head swam; his heart beat tu- | ing me?’’ she demanded. ‘My mind is such shudder still, and while waiting for her re- poor Fx 
wag oe herr leaves of the aspen, be- lays you open to the charge of eccentricity?” | multuously with the wrath such reflections | a chaotic rag-bag, I always have hard work | turn he decided that he must actually be in compen 
That are patiently waltiog there for the dawn; laughed Maurice. always caused; and before his aching sight | to get hold of the thought I want. Oh, I love with her, since he could have foregone “It W 
Patient and colorless, through heaven’s gold, “No, that’ I would never forgive. Eccen-| Miss Hardy sat looking so picturesque and | know: I was saying you might change your his family claims so far as to darken the noble plied, v 
Wait to float through them along with the sun. tricity proceeds from vanity. Vanity is a| dainty that any impulsive man must have | mind.” escutcheon by the smudge of those deadly fully ur 
Wer out in the meadows, above the young cera, wish to please or surprise people, and belongs | been tempted into nonsense. ‘Do you think that kind?” he asked. compounds. But on his very first visit, ¢on- “Ane 
enum dade to weak natures, and at least I’m not that.” A silence crept over them; the whirl in| ‘Don’t make rhymes to my words! Well, Soncenaten, napatier grandeur, and make-be- sam?” 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn; “You are overwhelming with your defini- | Coveutry’s brain increased; the color deep- | you might; you know everybody better than lieve reread received a cruel shock. Miss might | 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn, tions. Ireally haven't breath to defend my-| ened and wavered on Miss Hardy’s cheek; | you do yourself. Wait—don’t go off into | Hardy had written him that she shoul d reach Maur 
Speak but one word to me over the corn, — self.’ but she made a visible effort to control her | hexameters! I don’t meanI doubt you; I be- home late one Tuesday night, and as early the her han 
Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn. “You told Beau Courtenaye I was assommante, | agitation, and said, with an attempt at her | lieve you are in earnest; but I want you to | "Xt morning as was decorous he betook him- been m 
= calitedin gagiae. I do wish you wouldn’t abuse me so to other | usual manner: understand that if you find you've made a self to the overgrown mansion where she oy a 
rOO MUCH FOR HIM, people. Of course they tell me, and it tickles | ‘‘We needn’t be stupid because this is our | mistake, you can say so frankly. You may dwelt with her step-mother, a mild, feeble, copying 
er eer me so I’m actually afraid of getting up a | last meeting for some time. It would be bet-| even consider that you go away free, if you washed-out old woman, wore like a faded burst of 
BY FRANK LBB BENEDICT. weakness for you.” ter to conclude with a quarrel than do the | like.” Michaelmas daisy than anything else, and so “T be 
He began by absolutely hating Miss Hardy. She laughed so pleasantly, and looked so | deadly commonplace.” “Do you claim the privilege?”’ he inquired, perfectly inoffensive, except in her aggravat- an excu 
Her voice made him shiver, he said; and it | much like a saucy boy, with her eyes brimful They began to jest and mock again, but | pulling his mustache impatiently, almost goad- | 18 meekness, that I never remembered to offense. 
was true that she pitched it in a louder key | of good-natured malice, that he could not help | presently Maurice found he had got back to | ed into believing that he was deeply in love. mention her until now. : used to 
He was in so dazed a state that when ‘‘No,” she answered, ‘‘I consider myself en- “I can only give you five minutes,” were weren't 


than was absolutely necessary. Her eyes 
were so widely opened that he vowed it im- 
possible for her ever to shut them, though 


liking her for the moment. But as he went 
away to his room, he thought what an over- 
powering creature she would be to marry, 


earnest. 
he tried to recall this scene afterward, he 
never could tell how it came about; but his 


gaged to you; a woman always knows her 
own mind about such matters.” 


almost the first words Miss Hardy uttered as 
he entered the library. ‘I’m awfully busy 


pills, an 
of kissii 


they were rather handsome eyes, in which it | with her faculty of going straight through | genius for persiflage deserted him, and instead Then she coaxed him into good nature, and | this morning! ner Forbes is waiting in the Charles 
was difficult to look and tell lies. He declared | disguises, and her dreadful habit of saying | of saying pretty things which might mean | they talked rathergravely. He was conscious | "€Xt room. There’s some bother about the Maur 
Panacea! The Cordial and the Life Drops himself 


that her shoulders were so high, and her atti- 
tudes so stiff that she reminded him of a 
trussed pigeon; but she was not, in fact, an 


what she thought. But he rather wanted to 
make amends for the remarks he had made 
behind her back; besides, the other women 





much or nothing, he caught himself making a 
lame avowal, as red and foolish about it as 
if he were a school-boy. 











they had got back to the spot again where a 
little tenderness would come in neatly, but as 
incapable of making use of the opportunity 





are all disposed of, but there’s no end to the 
worry Ihave had over that beastly Panacea."’ 


Fate he: 
sings’ cc 


awkward woman—a certain little constraint | were either occupied, or stupid midges, and| Certainly he had gone a whole world fur- | as if this were his first experience, instead of | Maurice looked as much horrified and nau- ing wee 
in movement and manner sometimes percepti- | he was in a mood to rush into some sort of | ther than he would have believed possible; | having been accustomed to similar scenes | seated as if she had forced him to swallow a But tl 
ble, the remains probably of girlish shyness | excitement. he had uttered irrevocable words, and received | from the time he was a boy in a loose jacket | huge dose of the three mixtures. A sweet not intr 
that still clung to her, though she had out- He went a good deal further than he would | his answer. He had asked her to marry him | and full trowsers. The fortunate incursion | welcome, after nearly a month’s separation! turb hin 
grown the timidity. have believed possible, for the day before his | and she had consented. Whether he felt glad | of a troop of bores, headed by Griswold, did | Instead of getting off the pretty speech he ed a m 
These opinions, and many more atrocious | two weeks’ visit ended, he spoke the irrevo-| or sorry remained a question which, in the | away with the necessity, and this odd pair of | had meditated on the way to the house, de- himself 
ones, Maurice Coventry pronounced when he | cable’words and received his answer, actually | confused condition of his senses he was utterly | lovers were not left alone again. Their fare-| termined that it should not halt as his for- asa reas 
first met her, but that was ten months before, | obtained the privilege of ingrafting the patent- | incapable of answering. wells the next morning were uttered in the | mer efforts had done, he could only exclaim was a fa 
and now he was engaged to Lucia Hardy, a | medicine bottles on his coat of arms, though Maurice had so publicly announced his in- | presence of lookers-on, and Maurice only had | irritably, Mauri 
circumstance which caused him more aston- | fortunately he did not remember that until | tention of going the next day, persistently re- | an opportunity to whisper, ‘*You don’t mean to say that you have kept silly th: 
ishment than it did any body else. Indeed, | after. fusing to prolong his visit, that it was impos- ‘You'll not forget?” any right in those horrible quack medicines!” them, w 
people in general considered the match very | He came upon her in the quiet of the after- | sible for him to propose any change in his| She smiled at him rather sadly, but only ree} ‘Oh, come!” said Miss Hardy, ‘don’t call sociation 
suitable. Her old grandfather, the patent- | noon, sitting in a summer-house, and really | plans. Miss Hardy accepted the fact very | sponded by a question in return, them bad names. The Life Drops are a sure enough, 
medicine man, had left her loads of money, | making a very pretty picture among the clem- | philosophically when he tried to utter a moan ‘You'll not remember and be sorry?”’ cure for liver complaint, the Cordial is in- graduall 
and Maurice had money, too, not to mention | atis vines with her white draperies, and a| over the necessity, from lack of something After all she had said, however, Miss Har- | fallible in nervous disorders, and the Pana- better al 
his grand old family claims, upon which he | wistful expression on her face which softened | else to say. This piqued him into an effort | dy did write to him, and more than that, she | cea—”’ soy be the 
prided himself as much, as republicans are | it into something so like beauty that he caught | to make her admit that she should miss him, | wrote the very day after his departure, be- ‘Don’t!’ shuddered Maurice, growing ab- limited , 
apt to do. himself marveling, as he had often done of | and he grew quite earnest, fairly vexed, over | fore she had heard from him. Maurice was | solutely green with a feeling like seasickness. Mauri 
Maurice could not have told exactly how it | late, how he could ever have thought her a | her barbarious candor. annoyed when he noticed her bold chirography | “I’m not speaking against their good quali- as much 
came about. They had been thrown together | plain woman. She looked up ashe approach-| ‘“‘I’ll tell no lies,” she persisted. ‘I can’t | onthe envelope, and remembered the patent | ties.”’ pee hance 
a great deal during the spring and summer, | ed, but did not start as the young ladies in | tell how I may feel until you are gone.” medicine: women of race never committed “I defy anybody to,’’ persisted Miss Hardy, an insup 
and a meeting at the Lessings’ country place, | books always do when somebody comes upon “But you will confess in your first letter?” | such blunders. But when he opened the mis- | getting quite excited in the defense of her ful not t 
early in the autumn, had brought on the cli- | them suddenly. She was so thoroughly healthy “J don’t know that I shall write any—I | sive he discovered it was only thoughtful and | drugs. ‘They’re made of the best materials 
max. Coventry had been in a mood to do| in body and mind that she could not have | dread to put pen to paper; it’s a woman’s | kind of her not to wait till he gave her a let-| that can be found. Old Forbes is as honest 
something reckless and decisive, so far as his | been nervous if she had tried. favorite way of getting into mischief.” ter to answer. She inclosed a little book of | as grandpa was, and every morsel in them is A BI 
own fate was concerned. Just at the time “*T was just thinking about you,”’ said she, “Tf you were a coquette—”’ addresses which he had dropped in the sum- | exactly what it pretends to be. You may The b 
he was making preparations for his visit, the | with the terrible frankness which he had at ‘“‘Which I am not,’’ she interrupted, in a} mer-house. The epistle was such as she | have the whole College of Pharmacy analyze into suc 
news came over from Florence that Helen | first considered bold and unfeminine. rapid parenthesis. might have written to any friend; very bright | them, and welcome.”’ and in E 
Maynard was on the eve of marriage with a **T would make a pretty speech about feel- ‘I believe it,’’ he said: ‘I must believe | and clever, too, and it was pleasant to think “I?” groaned Maurice, with a gesture of operation 
famous Austrian diplomate, and would aston- | ing honored and flattered,” returned he, ‘‘only | that I have found one truthful woman.” she had been romantic enough to go back and | disgust. tion occu 
ish New York and Washington, the next win- | I have no doubt your thought was something “There are a great many scattered about | dream in the arbor. Sending the book was a “Or anybody may,”’ continued she. ‘I'd of Mr. C 
ter, by her grandeur. wicked.” the world,” returned she, composedly. ‘‘Don’t | tacit confession that she had done so. When | stake my fortune on the verdict.” Mr. W 
Maurice gnashed his teeth over bad words “I was wondering how we should either of | be misanthropic, or I shall think you have | he came to reply, he found the task, to his “I thought old——whatever his name is— after mid 
in regard to women collectively, reminded | us manage to keep the peace with the world | dyspepsia, and I consider that a downright | astonishment, a difficult one. He commenced | owned the whole thing,’ shivered Maurice. sounds tl 
himself that Miss Maynard’s special sins or | in general when we have not each other to act | sin.”’ several pages in a poetical and tender vein. “Who, Forbes? He has the Life Drops; and was in tl 
decisions were none of his business, moved | as mutual safety-valves. We've quarreled She made him laugh, and though he was | They sounded foolish, and were torn up. Fi- | a capital thing he has made out of them—"’ a little < 
about his chamber smoking like a censer the | so incessantly that we could be decently am- | provoked, he felt relieved. He had not done | nally, he decided that love-making on paper “But the others—I—” large roo 
whole night through, and the next morning | iable to the rest of mankind.” a bit of the tenderness suitable to the occa- | was a tiresome business, magnificently forget- ‘The Cordial and Panacea,” Miss Hardy always k 
set off for Graycliff in an amazing flow of |} ‘Do you know I leave here to-morrow?” | sion, and, for the first time in his life, was at | ful of the daily billets he had poured out} interrupted, in her turn, rattling off the odi- back roo 
spirits. He was not fortunate enough to ar- | he asked. aloss how to begin. Another woman to whom | during the era of his dream. He manufac-| ous names as glibly as if she were proud of out. En 
rive, as people in English novels always do at “T ought by this time: Mrs. Lessing has | he had been talking love, even without going | tured a response at last, though he had three | them. , tents of ¢ 
country-houses, just in time to dress fordinner. | done nothing but moan over your departure | to the length of a proposal, he would have | minds not to sendit, for the attempts at wit ‘IT don’t care what they are called,” said he. over the 
The luncheon-bell had not rung, and hosts and | for the last three days. The best of it was, | expected to kiss, kneel before, do a little | were failures, and the sprinklings of pathos “There’s everything in a name,’’ she re- disarran, 
guests were all out on the lawn playing the | she looked as if she expected me to melt into | Claude Melnotte business; but he had not the | so haltingly put in, they seemed mere patches. | plied. ‘Grandpa wanted to call the Life ledge ie 
inevitable croquet, so of course Maurice had | tears at the bare mention of the fact.” slightest desire to kiss Miss Hardy, and she | But it was the best he could do, so he dis | Drops something or other nervine, but I through { 
to begin immediately doing the agreeable. ‘She does not know you so well as I do, or | was a revelation so new in the way of woman- | patched the abortion, and began seriously to | wouldn’t let him, and glad enough he was and just. 
“T’ll say how do you do as soon as I have | she wouldn’t expect any such childish weak- } kind that he was in doubt how she might take | wonder if the summer heats had softened his | after.”’ Valises 
made my stroke,” observed Miss Hardy, paus- | ness.” it. It was probable she would interrupt any | brain. In due course Miss Hardy received Maurice drew himself up with the concen- househol 
’ ing, mallet in hand; ‘but as I promised to ‘Don’t you think Ican cry? Indeed Ican, | burst of sentiment with a biting satire, and, | the letter, and, after reading it, she said to | trated dignity of the whole race of the Cov- attracted 
marry Mr. Mozier if I lost, I feel like the man | and I’d do it often, it’s such a relief, only I| ten to one, box his ears if he attempted the | her familiar, entrys, and said, haughtily: hundred 
who played chess with the devil for his own |] make so much noise when I get fairly under | osculatory performance popularly supposed to ‘*What hard work it was! If I didn’t know “I supposed they were all disposed of long were the: 
soul.” way that I’m ashamed of it. Some women | be the legitimate amusement of a newly be- | more about him than he thinks, I should be | ago.” She ru 
Every body laughed, and Mozier looked | can weep poetically; but I choke and sniff, | trothed pair. much puzzled as he is himself to conceive why “So they were, under certain restrictions; wart ma 
silly—she had seen fit to torment him all the | and my nose gets so hideously red that it looks But he could not consent to look like an | he proposed to me.” but the fool of a Panacea man is always try- “What b 
morning—but Coventry thought the speech | like a Roman candle just beginning to ex- | utter idiot. Bewildered and at sea as he was, She laughed a little, but sighed too, held a | ingtricks. Ofcourse I reserved a percentage. the robbe 
unbecoming, and was at no pains to keep his | plode.”’ his masculine vanity squeaked a little at the | few moments’ serious communion with her | Oh, I’ve a tolerable head for business, I as- hone ne 
thought out of his face. Somehow he did not wish her to be in an | idea, and he tried a rush at something ap- | own fancies; then, by way of punishing her | sure you.” With stol 
‘*You are shocked,”’ said Miss Hardy, laugh- | indifferent mood so close to the time of his | proaching blank verse—a sort of Lake of Como | romantic weakness and settling her mind “Tam sorry I disturbed your interesting ley recoy 
ing heartily, and displaying such perfect teeth | departure. He did not suppose her heart was | picture of their future, but she broke in upon | comfortably, sat down and wrote a business interview,”’ said he with much stateliness. ter’s wale 
that they reconciled one to the rather large | really touched, but he wanted, man-like, to | the first strophe. letter. If Maurice could have seen her, it | “Pray let me know what mornings you give ited the 
mouth. “I am, too; so there’s an end of it, | see a little pathetic melancholy in her face, ‘**We don’t know anything about the future | would have been a fresh source of annoyance, | up to these agreeable details, and I’ll be care- what bro 
except for poor Mozier, unless the naughty | and a slight cloud over her gaiety at this yet,”’ she said; “‘let well enough alone. You | forthe style was terribly masculine inits terse- | ful not to intrude.” Without a 
personage I mentioned helps me win.”’ breaking up of their daily companionship, | have asked me to marry you. I’mnotashamed | ness, and the matter was in regard to those “You mustn’t be vexed: business is busi- know tha 
She returned to her business, and Coventry | after all the pains he had taken. , to own Iam pleased; but nothing is settled.’’ | diabolical patent medicines. She had dis-| ness,’’ said Miss Hardy, apparently thinking replied, 
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he was annoyed at finding her engaged, in- 
stead of disgusted with the cause. 

“I hope this is the last I shall hear of it,”’ 
returned he. “I beg that you will sell or 
give old Forbes, or anybody that will take it, 
every remaining interest you may have.” 

“Oh, good gracious! you must be mad!” 
observed Miss Hardy, with cheering frank- 
ness. ‘Throw away my percentage? Why, 
there’s another fortune in a recipe grandpa 
got just before his death—some wonderful 
embrocation. Come, you might set it going, 
call it ‘Coventry’s Balsam,’ and make no end 
of money out of it.” 

‘*T will leave the honor and the profit to old 
Furbes,”’ said Maurice, with elaborate polite- 
ness. ‘‘I don’t come of a family that inherits 
business talent.’’ 

“J don’t know that,” she replied, briskly. 
‘There was a Coventry in the reign of Queen 
Anne, that she created baronet.”’ 

“Yes; a second title in the family. He 
was a younger brother of the earl, my great 

” 

‘“*Well,”’ she cut in on his genealogical out- 
burst, ‘‘he made all his money in the colonies, 
out of tobacco and—”’ , 

‘Impossible !”’ 

‘“‘And sugar!’’ cried she, breathlessly. 
“Don’t tell me! I’m up in commercial facts, 
and I was always interested in him, on ac- 
count of his having brains. But I can’t keep 
poor Forbes waiting while I recite a historical 
compendium for your benefit.”’ 

“It would be cruel of me to ask it,’ he re- 
plied, with an irony of which she was beauti- 
fully unconscious. 

‘‘And you won’t think of touching the bal- 
sam?’’ she asked, in a voice so pathetic it 
might have suited one of Juliet’s requests. 

Maurice disdained to answer. He kissed 
her hand with a gallantry which would have 
been more effective if he had not looked an- 
gry enough to bite her. She rewarded his 
copying the manners of the ancien réyime by a 
burst of laughter. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ said she, and offered 
an excuse more unforgivable than the original 
offeuse. ‘I was thinking of what grandpa 
used to say when I was a little girl. We 
weren’t rich then, and he often made me roll 
pills, and he said it was lucky that the fashion 
of kissing women’s hands went out with Sir 
Charles Grandison.” 

Maurice let the pretty fingers go, and took 
himself off with a hurried farewell, cursing 
Fate heartily for having led him to the Les- 
sings’ country-seat during the brain-paralyz- 
ing weeks of late summer. 

But the next time they met Miss Hardy did 
not intrude her business calculations, or dis- 
turb him by any brusque speech; so life seem- 
eda more tolerable thing. In fact, he told 
himself that he had made as much out of it 
asa reasonable man could expect—existence 
was a failure any way. 

Maurice’s misanthropy was rather more 
silly than his other weaknesses, but, like 
them, was rather the effect of youth and as- 
sociation than any thing else. He had brains 
enough, under all his follies, which would 
gradually wear away as he grew older and 
better able to comprehend what life is meant 
to be than is clear to youth, in spite of its un- 
limited faith in its own wisdom. 

Maurice occupied himself with Miss Hardy 
as much as she would permit, for those were 
very restless days with him, and solitude was 
an insupportable torture, though he was care- 
ful not toask himself why.—Harper’s Monthly. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 





A BURGLAR FOILED BY A WOMAN. 


The burglars who have brought themselves 
into such decided prominence in New York 
and in Brooklyn of late continue their bold 
operations. The latest attempt in this direc- 
tion occurred Friday morning at the residence 
of Mr. Charles L, Wiley on East Broadway. 

Mr. Wiley was absent from home, and soon 
after midnight Mrs. Wiley was awakened by 
sounds that led her to suspect that a burglar 
was in the house. Her sleeping apartment is 


a little dark room which connects the two | 


large rooms of the second story. Mrs. Wiley 
always keeps a light burning at night in the 
back room. When she awoke the light was 
out. Entering the room, she found the con- 
tents of closets, bureau and trunks scattered 
over the floor. The window was open, and a 
disarrangement of flower-pots on the window- 
ledge showed that some one had entered 
through the window. The hall door was open, 
and just outside Mrs. Wiley saw two of her 
Valises packed with wearing apparel and 
household goods. A noise in the front room 
attracted her, and remembering that several 
hundred dollars’ worth of plate and jewelry 
Were there, she went to look after them. 

She run face to face with the robber, a stal- 
wart man of most forbidding countenance. 
“What brought you here ?” she demanded of 
the robber. He gave her no answer, as indeed 
none was needed, for the man was surrounded 
with stolen property, among which Mrs. Wi- 
‘©Y recognized a goblet in which her daugh- 
ter’s watch and diamond rings had been depos- 
ited the night before. ‘Who are you, and 


what brought you here?” she demanded again | 


Without a tremor in her voice. ‘Don’t you 
know that you have been robbed ?”’ the thief 
Teplied. “J am an officer, and have come to 


protect your property. We have the thief at 
the police station.” This story did not impose 
upon Mrs. Wiley for a moment. She made 
an effort to leave the room suddenly, hoping 
to lock the door and cage the thief until her 
son could be aroused. He saw her purpose, 
and got through the door first. As he passed 
her Mrs. Wiley seized him by the coat collar 
with both hands, and called loudly for help. 

Her little grand-daughter, who slept with 
her, was awakened to see her grandmother 
helpless in the hands of the robber as she sup- 
posed. ‘Don’t kill my grandmother!’ she 
| cried, and her screams were added to the 
| noise. A son of Mrs. Wiley, who slept in an 
| upper room, was awakened, and he hurried to 
his mother’s assistance. She had successfully 
resisted the efforts of the thief to break her 
hold upon his clothing, but her grasp was be- 
coming weaker, and when her son’s footsteps 
were heard upon the stairs her strength gave 
way. 

The robber escaped from the house, but the 
pursuing cries of ‘“‘Stop thief!” attracted an 
officer, and he captured the thief after a short 
chase. Although he protested loudly that he 
was not the robber, $350 worth of Mrs. Wiley’s 
jewelery was found on his person. Inthe po- 
lice station he described himself as Lewis 
Miller. Justice Morgan committed him, in de- 
fault of $5000 bail. 


THE SEWING WOMAN’S LIFE. 


In the room below me are two worn, faded- 
out old maids. They have been here in New 
York for eight years running a sewing ma- 
chine. Of life’s necessaries they purchase 
little handfuls: coal at ten cents a bucket; a 
fist-full of kindlings at three cents; every- 
thing else in proportion. They have never 
seen the inside of theater, lecture-room or 
any place of recreation. They know no more 
of the Fifth Avenue and its fashionable after- 
noon attractions than they do of the moon. 
They are too poor to take a paper. Of the 
daily life, incident and event of this great 
city, they catch only the faintest echoes. 
Their life is bounded from year’s end to 
year’s end within the compass of three blocks. 
Present them with books or theater tickets? 
They have no time to use either. The trifle 
of car hire between their house and the thea- 
ter is for them a serious matter. It would 
buy two large loaves. Money comes very 
hard. ‘There are so many roads, too, for their 
hard-earned dollar to travel. They have one 
regular caller—the landlord’s agent. They 
let a few rooms, expecting thereby to make 
their own rent clear. Risky business, so 
many lodgers leave them minus. So life goes 
on from year to year—tied to a sewing ma- 
chine, furniture getting shabbier, carpets 
more ragged, themselves older, grayer, more 
sallow, leaner. The chapter of one week’s 
bother and perplexity to make both ends 
meet, succeeded by a similar one the next; 
every plate and lamp which breaks, every 
shoe wearing out, regarded with dread and 
heart-sinking, for no means of replacement 
are known. All goes to buy bread, meat 
fuel, and pay the rent. The demands of these 
clamorous bodies are inexorable. Both ends 
meet? No: they never meet. The gap be- 
tween them widens every year. What a 
charming, cheering, beautiful world is this to 
these people! How they must bless the Crea- 
tor for giving them the grass and flowers they 
so rarely see; the fresh ocean breezes of 
Sandy Hook, so few miles away, which they 
can never afford to inhale; the magnificent 
| scenery of the Highlands, two hours’ sail dis- 

tant, but which a lean purse locks out from 

them. As I write I hear these sewing ma- 
| chines whizzing all around me, propelled by 
prisoners and slaves like these, tied to garrets 
, and crowded tenement-houses, always in dread 
j of want, toiling 14, 15, 16 hours per day, 
| while the happy prisoner at the penitentiary 
| works his 8 or 10 and retires at night with a 
| certainty of food for the morrow, and no 
| landlord dunning him for rent. 
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WILL OF THE LATE HON. DAVID JOY. 


We find the following in relation to the will 
of the late David Joy, in the Northampton 
Journal: — 

By the will of the late Hon. David Joy, re- 
cently filed in the Probate office in Worcester, 
his estate, amounting to about $60,000, is dis- 
posed of, substantially, as follows: After be- 
queathing, in fee, tu his widow, all his furni- 
ture, books, silver plate, watch, ete., and 
$4000; and to the Atheneum, at Nantucket, 
$1000, he devises and bequeathes all the re- 
mainder of his estate to Seth Hunt, of North- 
ampton, Adin Ballou and Jerome Wilmarth of 
Milford, in trust, to be invested, managed, 
| and appropriated as follows: The annual in- 
| come of three fifths of the estate is to be paid 

to his widow, during her life. One-fifth of 
| the estate is for the benefit of his adopted 
| daughter, Lydia J. Draper, and ultimately to 
| be divided equally among his children. — One- 
| tenth for the benefit of his brother, and one- 
| tenth for his sister. Mr. Joy, after expressing 
| his sense of the injustice which excludes wom- 
‘en and colored people from most of the col- 
| leges in this country, authorizes and directs 
| his trustees, after the decease of his widow, to 
| transfer and convey the great bulk of his es- 
| 
| 





tate to the trustees, or proper officers of Anti- 

och College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, on the 

ground that said college makes no distinction 

| in the admission of students, on account of 
the accidents of sex or color. 

| This bequest is to be invested and managed 
by the trustees of Antioch College, for the 





benefit of indigent students; preference being 
given to women and people of color. This 
und is to be called ‘the Joy fund.” Not more 
than 3200a year is to be given to any one 
student. If it be found that there is any rule 
or regulation by which women or colored per- 
sons are not permitted to enter said college 
; and share its advantages, on terms of equality 
with all other students, then the testamentary 
trustees are authorized to appropriate said 
fund, at their discretion, for the benefit and 
education of the colored people of the United 
States. 

It is known to many that Antioch College was 
incorporated in 1852, and that Horace Mann 
was its President from 1853 till his death in 
1859. The doors of this College are thrown 
open equally to men and women, and about one- 
third of the students have been women. The co- 
education of the sexes has proved successful, 
and the moral tone of the students is pronounc- 
ed most excellent. The cost of tuition is $30 
a year. 





A VESSEL NAVIGATED BY A WOMAN. 


A vessel, which arrived at New York last 
Friday, brought intelligence that the bark 
Rebecca Crowell, which left this city March 6 
for Buenos Ayre, became disabled during a 
severe gale, three days after leaving here. 
Several of the spars and sails were carried 
away, and the captain and first mate were in- 
jured to such an extent that they were confin- 
ed to their berths throughout the rest of the 
voyage and rendered incapable of managing 
the vessel. There was no other person on 
board except the captain’s wife who under- 
stood navigation, and she undertook the task 
of conducting the bark to its point of destina- 
tion. The second mate was a young man 20 
years old, able to take the helm, but ignorant 
of the process of making observations. 

The woman then assumed the command of 
the vessel, boxed the compass, took observa- 
tions, ascertained the latitude and longitude, 
maintained her place upon the bridge, and 
directed the course of the vessel. After exer- 
cising control for 58 days, during which the 
vessel encountered violent gales and shipped 
heavy seas, the captain’s wife, worn out and 
exhausted with her labors, conducted the 
vessel, with its valuable cargo, safely into the 
port of Buenos Ayre. A purse was made up 
for her on her arrival.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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HUMOROUS. 

Why have chickens no hereafter? 
they have their necks twirled in this, 

How did Adam and Eve get out of the Gar- 
den of Eden? They were snaked out. 

What poet was always in debt? Cowper. 
Why? Because he ‘‘oh’d for a lodge.” 

When will there be only 25 letters in the al- 
phabet? When U and I are made one. 

Whiy is dew likea falling star? One is mist 
on earth, the other missed from heaven. 

Why do white sheep eat more than black 
sheep? Because there are more of them. 

Who is the straightest man mentioned in the 
Bible? Joseph. For he was made a ruler. 

Why is Ireland the richest country in the 
world? Because ite capitalis always Dublin. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whip- 
ping her boy? Because it’s a hiding of the sun. 

What is the difference between the North 
and Svuth Pole? All the difference in the 
world. 

‘Ma, when is a griddle-cake inhabited?” 
‘“‘Why, my dear, when there is a little Indian 
in it.” 

Why is a lawyer like a restless man in bed? 
Because he first lies on one side then on the 
other. 

Why can a man never starve in the Great 
Desert? Because he can eat the sand which 
is there. 

When has a person three hands? When he 
has a right hand, a left hand, and a little be- 
hind hand. 

Is is said that necessity knowsnolaw. This 
accounts for people making such a virtue of 
necessity, 

What is that of which some will be left even 
when you have taken the whole? The word 
wholesome. 

Why is a stationer a very wicked man? Be- 
cause he makes people steel pens and then 
says they do write. 

There is nothing like dressing your local 
items in rhetorical finery, even if you do have 
to come to plain English at the end. See an 
example: an Oswego paper describes a fire by 
saying that ‘‘the red flames danced in the heav- 
ens, and flung their fiery arms about like a 
black funeral pall, until Sam Jones got upon 
the roof and dashed them out with a pail of 
water.” 

A stranger from the country observing an 
ordinary roller rule on the table, took it up, and 
inquiring its use, was answered, ‘‘It wasa rule 
for counting-houses.’? Too well bred, as he 
construed politeness, to ask unnecessary ques- 
tions, he turned it over and over and up and 
down repeatedly, and at last, in a paroxysm 
of baffled curiosity, inquired, ‘‘How, in the 
name of wonder, do you count houses with 
this?” 

Exaggeration—A Highland minister, given 
somewhat to exaggeration in the pulpit, was 
remonstrated with by his clerk, and told of its 
ill effects upon the congregation. He replied 
that he was not aware of it, and wished the 
precentor, the next time he did it, to give a 
cough by way ofa hint. Soon after he was 
describing Samson’s tying the foxes’ tails to- 
gether. He said, ‘The foxes in those days 
were much larger than ours, and they had tails 
| twenty feet long.” ‘‘Ahem!” came from the 

preceutor’s desk. ‘That is,” continued the 
preacher, “according to their measurement, 
; but by ours they were fifteen feet long.” 
‘**Ahem!” louder than before. ‘But as you 
| may think this is extravagant, we'll just say 
| they were ten feet.” ‘Ahem! ahem!” still 


Because 





more vigorous. The parson leaned over the 
pulpit, and, shaking his finger at the precentor, 
said, ‘‘Ye may cough there all night long, mon 
—I’ll nae tak’ off a fut more. Would ye hae 


| the foxes§wi’ nae teels at a’?”’ 


We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


DAvis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills, 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity, 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, ete., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rhumatie difficul- 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 


For Coughs 


convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
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“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $3. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Gceod: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for lealing papers, in many 
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rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR. M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 

A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One —_— 

—ly 





ation decides the cure. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
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Treatment and Core of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
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MACHINE ! 








Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense earn and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, »nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp's Old Foik’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 

Olde and ‘Younge 








on ye receipt of ye retaile price. 
love ye Ancient tunes, 
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up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 
alcohol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries, 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAvis & SON, Proprietors, 


28— 10t Providence, R. I. 


“Our Home Friend.” 


For the Sunday School, Day School and Home 
Circle, is, taken all in all, the best Youth's Paper in 
America. International Sunday School Lessons, 
Sunday School Songs, a course in the rudiments of 
Music, Sunday School and Day School Literature, 
and home amusements are the principle contents, 

Only 50 cents a year, monthly, with an exquisite 
chromo worth wore than the subscription costs, 

Agents wanted all over America, Address, 


PET!R HIGH STAUFFER, 
(Ed. “Our Home Friend,) 
a“ Milford Square, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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4) EVANS’ \ 
Wertiging Tend Boe 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising | 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL Guzen, (50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts), BEL- 
SHAZZAR's FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], Pronrc, [$1 00), HAYMAKERS, [$1.(0], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MusicAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m't. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ « $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo. 

Boston, 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers co Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; Tian and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 








Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co;n 
Sth 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre olinior at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical tralr- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Av New York City 
ly Jan, 








Veautiful French Of] Chromos, size 9x11 

Mounted ready for framing, sent tpaid 
for ONE OLLAR. Crandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partice 
ulars send stamp. Address F. P, Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 








General ae Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BOSTON, 





BRADFORD ACADEMY.) 


For Young Ladies, 
The next School year of this popular institution 
will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. Learned 
teachers dnd distinguished lecturers fillevery depart- 
ment, and all the appointments of the Academy are 
faultless, The grounds are beautifully located, high 
above the banks of the Merrimac River, and contain 
26 acres, 120f which are covered with a heavy growth 
of Oak Wood, designed as a park for the school. 
This is the oldest Academy for ladies in the count P 
and has an alumni of over seven thousand. An early 
application is desirable. For circulars and admission 








apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBUBY, Secretary, 
Bradford, Mass Sqm" Fe. og ae 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST, 
REFRESHES AND .NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
“MPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
‘-NCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigato; or send fer full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 24th St., New “ork, 
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THE LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 
MASSACHUSETTS IN 1875---NO IV. 


By Samuet E. Sewatt. 


In the former editions of this tract here fol- 
loweda long statement of how much it was 
necessary to do in order to remove the legal in- 
capacity of married women. The law of 1874 
has done so much in this direction, that I glad- 
ly omit the sentences referred to. It may 
turn out, however, that new legislation may 
be necessary to give full effect to the princi- 
ples of the new law. 

Still the unequal condition of the wife re- 
mains in many respects, notwithstanding the 
removal of so much of her legal incapacity. 

It is strikingly apparent in case of the death 
of either husband or wife. If the wife die, 
leaving no will, the husband has the whole of 
her personal property, and, if they have had 
aliving child, her real estate during his life. 
If she die intestate, leaving no kindred, he 
takes her real estate in fee. By will, as be- 
fore stated, she may deprive her husband of 
one-half of her personal property. 

If the husband die without a will, but leav- 
ing issue, the wife is entitled to one-third of 
his personal property absolutely, and her 
dower, which is a life interest in one-third of 
all the real estate of which he had been seized 
during the coverture. Whether he leaves 4 will 
or not, she is always entitled to such an al- 
lowance from his estate as the Probate Court, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, may allow as necessaries for herself and 
the family under her care, besides the use of 
his house and furniture, and sufficient provis- 
ions and other articles for the reasonable sus- 
tenance of his family for forty days. This 
provision for widows, where the estate of the 
deceased is small or insolvent, as is generally 
the case, is often very important. If the hus- 
band leave a will, and his widow waive the 
provisions of it, she has the same legal rights 
as if he died intestate, provided, that if her 
third of the personal estate exceed 310,000, 
she takes $10,000 and is only entitled to the 
income of the rest of her third for life. It 
ought to be noticed that in order to entitle a 
widow to this benefit, she must file a written 
waiver of the will in the probate office within 
six months from the time of the probate of 
the will. An act, passed in 1871, provides 
still further that a widow for whom no pro- 
vision is made in the will of the husband, may 
file her waiver of the provisions of the will in 
like manner and with the same effect as if 
provision had been made for her in the will. 

The provision for compelling a widow to 
make her choice within six months between 
the bounty given her by the will, and her 
legal rights, appears to me harsh and oppres- 
sive. It may easily happen that within that 
period it is impossible for a widow to decide 
which is for her interest. After that time the 
husband’s estate may turn out to be insolvent, 
or may prove unexpectedly large. Why should 
she be driven to make a hasty decision ina 
matter so important to her? No widower is 
driven to suchachoice. The act of 1871 seems 
as if it was dictated by greedy heirs, thinking 
that if a poor widow neglected to do an act 
utterly absurd and superfluous, it might enure 
to their benefit. 

A woman may be barred of her dower by a 
jointure settled on her before marriage with 

er assent, such jointure to consist of a free- 
hold estate in lands for the life of the wife 
at least, to take effect in possession or profit 
on the husband’s death; any pecuniary pro- 
vision made with the like assent of the in- 
tended wife bars her dower. 

If the jointure or pecuniary provision is 
made before marriage, without her assent, or 
if it be made after marriage, it shall bar her 
dower, unless within six months after her 
husband’s death she makes her election to 
waive such provision and take her dower. If 
the husband dies while absent from the wife, 
she has six months after notice of his death 
in which to make her election; and in all 
cases has six months for that purpose, after 
notice of the existence of cash jointure or 
provision. 

A widow cannot be endowed of wild lands 
of which her husband dies seized, nor of wild 
lands conveyed by him, though they should 
afterwards be cleared; but this does not bar 
her right of dower in any wood-lot or other 
land, used with the farm or dwelling-house, 
although the same has never been cleared. 

The husband’s tenancy by the curtesy is 
subject to no similar limitation. ‘The differ- 
ence is unjust to the wife, and might under 
very conceivable circumstances prove a seri- 
ous injury to her. 

When a man dies intestate, leaving no issue, 
the widow is entitled for life to one-half the 
real estate of which he was seized at the time 
of his death; and to the whole of his personal 
property, to the amount of five thousand dol- 
lars, and to one-half the excess of it over ten 
thousand dollars; and if he leave no kindred 
whatever, then she inherits absolutely his 
whole property, real and personal. 

The provisions just stated are much in ad- 
vance of the old law, which allowed the hus- 
band to will all his personal property away, 
without leaving anything to his widow, even if 
it all had belonged to her before marriage. The 
inequality between the husband and wife, 
however, is still manifest. Why should they 
not be equal? The wife usually needs the 
husband’s property more than he needs hers. 
And if the,one who dies leaves children, those 
children are as much entitled to a share of the 
property left whether they have lost a father 
or mother. 

_If a man or woman, at the time of mar- 
riage, has a large property which it is desired 
to take out of the general law, it can be done 
by a marriage-settlement. But, where there 
is no settlement, the husband and wife, in case 
of the death of either, ought to have equal 
claims on the property of the deceased. 

One provision for widows deserves mention. 
If the husband gains a homestead right,—that 
is, a right to have the estate on which he re- 
sides, to the extent of eight hundred dollars, 
free from all liability for his debts,—his wid- 
ow retains the estate, with the same right, till 
she dies, or marries again. 

The statute, in this beneficent provision in 
regard to homesteads, appears to endow men 
only with the power of creating them. But 

there seems no reason why a woman having a 
family should not have the same power. 
f ason or a daughter, of full age, die in- 
testate, leaving no issue, the father inherits 
all the property of the deceased, to the exclu- 








sion of the mother, sisters, and brothers. In 
case, however, the father be dead, the proper- 
ty is divided between the mother and the sur- 
viving brothers and sisters. The theory of the 
law of inheritance is, to give the iutestate’s 
property to those to whom ina majority of 
cases he would be likely to leave it. Now, 
every one knows that nineteen persons out of 
twenty, dying without leaving issue, would 
desire a part, at least, of their property to go 
to their mothers. Yet the law violates this 
principle in favor of the obsolescent notion of 
the person of the wife being absorbed in the 
husband. As long as the wife was incapable 
of owning personal property, the law was con- 
sistent; for it would have been a mere farce 
to give her property as a mother, which, as 
soon as it vested in her, would become her 
husband’s. Now that she is capable, the law 
should regard her as a person in all relations. 

By the common law, if an unmarried wo- 
man, who is an executrix, administratrix, or 
guardian, marry, her powers in that capacity 
devolve on her husband. In Massachusetts, 
until 1869, the condition of married women 
was rendered by statute worse in this respect 
than the common law leftit; for, in such case, 
not only did her functions cease, but they did 
not devolve on her husband, and a new per- 
son had to be appointed in her place. By the 
English law, too, a married woman could, 
with her husband’s consent, accept the office 
of executrix or administratrix. He, however, 
would act for her. The law as administered 
in Massachusetts was more unfavorable for 
married women. Here a wife who was ap- 
pointed executrix or trustee by will was not 
allowed to act as such, nor could she be an ad- 
ministratrix or guardian under any circum- 
stances. 

But a statute passed in 1869 allowed a mar- 
ried woman to be an executrix, administra- 
trix, the unjust and foolish provision, that 
the written consent of her husband, if of sound 
mind, must be filedin the probate court before 
she could be appointed. ‘This provision was 
repealed by the act of 1874, which re-enacted 
the enabling part of the act of 1869. Aftera 
woman is once appointed to any one of these 
oftiices, her subsequent marriage does not de- 
prive her of it; and, when once appointed, she 
holds it entirely independant of her husband. 

Another great improvement in our law has 
been made since the first edition of this pamph- 
let appeared. At that time, if the children 
of a widow were under the guardianship of 
another person, as long as she remained un- 
married she was entitled to the custody of 
their persons and the care of their education; 
but, if she married again, the statute deprived 
her of this natural right. As this atrocious 
enactment must seem incredible to mothers, I 
copy its very words: 

‘*The guardian of a minor shall have the 
custody and tuition of his ward, and the 
care and management of all his estate. But 
the father of the minor, if living, and, in 
case of his death, the mother while she remains 
unmarried, they being respectively competent 
to transact their own business, shall be enti- 
tled to the custody of the person of the 
minor, and the care of his education.” 

This cruel provision no longer exists. For, 
by an act passed in 1870, the words, ‘‘while 
she remains unmarried,” were struck from 
the statute. 

A father may appoint a testamentary 
guardian to his minor children; a widow can- 
not by will appoint a guardian to hers. 

The inequality of these provisions is obvi- 
ous. No objection can be made to a father’s 
appointing by will a guardian of his children, 
who would only have the care of their prop- 
erty. There is no cruelty in such a power. 
Why should not a woman be allowed to ap- 
point a testamentary guardian of her chil- 
dren, as well as their father ? There ought 
to be perfect equality. Either parent should 
be allowed to appoint a testamentary guar- 
dian to his or her children. But, as long as 
one parent survives, the guardian appointed 
by the other ought to have only the care of 
the children’s property, leaving to the survi- 
vor the custody of their persons and charge 
of their education—powers, which, in the 
case of the death of both parents, ought to 
go to the testamentary guardian appointed by 
the survivor. 

The Legislature passed, in 1869, another act 
which is now only worth noticing as showing 
the rapid progress of improvement. By the 
statute referred to, a married woman was al- 
lowed to make contracts for necessaries to be 
furnished to herself and family and to be sued 
thereon. The general power of making con- 
tracts, and of suing and being sued, already 
mentioned as given by the act of 1874, ren- 
ders the statute of 1869 superfluous. 

The husband or wife, &c., of any person 
who has the habit of drinking intoxicating 
liquors to excess,—I will call him A,—may 
give a written notice to any person,—call him 
B,—not to deliver intoxicating liquor to A. 
If B, within a year after the notice, deliver 
such liquor to A, the person giving the notice 
may recover by action not less than $100, nor 
more than $500, against B; and, if a married 
woman gives the notice, she may bring the 
action in her own name, and all damages re- 
covered go to her separate use. 

This last provision is not strictly within the 
scope of this tract, for it gives the wife exact- 
ly the same rights as the husband, and the 
clause giving the amount recovered to the 
wife’s separate use, re-enacted in 1875, is now 
superfluous. I retain the paragraph however 
to show how careful the Legislature is of 
wives 

A husband is always entitled to administra- 
tion on his wife’s estate; but the Probate 
Court may grant administration of the hus- 
band’s to his widow, next of kin, or both. 

The Supreme Court decided that a husband, 
under the new law, could not form a business 
partnership with his wife. The Legislature 
afterwards ordered that no married woman 
should carry on business in partnership with 
any one. The Legislature, however, in 1874, 
repealed this retrogade law. But still a wife 
and husband cannot form a business partner- 
ship together. How difficult it is to eradicate 
all the roots of a great tree after the trunk is 
cut down. Business partnerships between 
husband and wife are often natural and con- 
venient. How much better, too, is this than 
where both carry on a business to compel one 
to be the master or mistress, and the other 
the servant. ; 

By the common law husbands and wives 
could usually not be witnesses for or against 
each other in any legal proceedings. After 
various enactments diminishing this disqualifi- 
cation the Legislature finally, in 1870, allowed 
their testimony to be received like that of all 


other persons in all civil and criminal proceed- 
ings, except that “neither husband nor wife 
shall be allowed to testify as to private con- 
versations with each other,”’ or ‘‘compelled 
to be a witness on any trial upon an indict- 
ment, 


ward. 

On looking at the law of Massachusetts in 
regard to husband and wife, as it now exists, 
although there still remain great defects in it, 


and although the just equality of the two 
spouses is not acknowledged in all respects, | 
yet we must admit that within thirty years a 
great revolution in the law respecting this re- 
lation has been effected, and all of it favora- | 
ble to wives, recognizing and enforcing their | 
rights to their property, their persons and 
their children. 

The last thirty years have done more to im- 
prove the law for married women than the | 
four hundred preceding. It is evident that a | 
public sentiment is at work, not only in Mas- 
sachusetts, but throughout the greater part of | 
the United States, that must continue in oper- 
ation until women have gained Suffrage, and 
every other right and privilege to make them 
the legal equals of men. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in ef- 
fecting the complete emancipation of women 
is, not that most men are unwilling to do com- 
plete justice to the sex, or that the majority 
of women care nothing for this object; but it 
is simply a superstitious dread, lest a change | 
so radical should unsettle all the foundations 
of society, and bring down the whole fabric 
in ruins. The history of the great legal re- 
forms which have been accomplished in our 
generation shows how idle is this fear. We 
need never doubt the practical operation of a 
great reform in a community like ours, where 
it is based on a sound principle. Two great 
rules of evidence pervaded the common law: 
the first, that no person could be a witness in 
his own case; the second, that no person hav- 
ing a pecuniary interest in the result of a suit, 
be it ever so small, could be a witness for the 
party whose success would benefit him. The 
soundness and importance of these rules were 
acknowledged by benchandbar. They were, 
however, assailed with overwhelming logic by 
Bentham and his followers. The result we 
see. Within a few years, both rules have 
been very generally abrogated. Now a per- 
son can be a witness for himself; and any one 
interested in his favor can also be a witness 
for him, in any civil suit; and a person charged 
with crime can testify in hisown favor. Even 
a woman can now testify for or against her 
husband, and he for or against her. Though 
it was predicted that great evils would flow 
from these changes, it is certain that truth and 
justice have been wonderfully promoted by 
them. 

So the great and fundamental changes al- 
ready stated, which have recently been made 
in regard to the laws affecting married women, 
violently as they were resisted, are now, as 
admitted by many of their former opponents, 
producing an amount of good which it is dif- 
ficult to over-estimate, and no evil. 

The next step which is to relieve Woman 
from all remains of feudal oppression, and re- 
store her to the equality with man with which 
nature endowed her, is far less difficult than 
the ones already taken. 

When men and women are made equals in 
the eye of the law, and not before, shall we 








complete the foundations of a just common- 
wealth, which were laid by the Puritans, and 
strengthened by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Then we may hope, by the united 
action of both sexes, to regenerate the repub- 
lic, and make it an example forthe world and 
future ages. The experiment of a republic 
based on equal rights can never be fairly 
tried while one-half of the adult population 
remains an inferior caste, with no voice in the 
government. 


—-— 


MASSACHUSETTS PRESS EXCURSION. 


What weariness and lassitude we experi- 
enced, as we seated ourselves in the station to 
start on a tour with the Massachusetts Press! 
A night of preparation had ill fitted us for 
pleasure. But the company, save ourselves, 
were jolly and enthusiastic. Hand shakings 
and greetings were on every side; we watched 
them with some curiosity, for those who gave 
them were to be our fellow companions for 
a week, 

Later, we saw human nature in its most fa- 
vorable aspect; we saw tender fathers and 
loving daughters, patient wives and polite hus- 
bands—we lived with sweet, brave women, 
whom prosperity had not spoiled, and whose 
hearts were ready to respond to every thing 
true and pure. For, in traveling, one sees 
more of character, and, in a railway car, a 
hundred opportunities occur, after hours of 
companionship, to see the better or worse side. 
After entering the cars we were given deli- 
cately tinted books, marking out each day’s 
travel. At mid-day we were served with a 
tasty lunch and coffee, prepared I know not 
how, and served by young gentlemen to the 
‘‘manner born.” To Mr. Chickering we were 
indebted for this kindness. It was fearfully 
warm all day. The soot poured on us; we 
could hardly recognize eachother. One little 
Dot, like a round roly-poly baby, looked at 
herself in dismay; her merry husband only 
shrieked with laughter at the unwonted sight, 
as he led her to the tank. 

Still we were merry; was not that our bid- 
ding? At last, tired, exhausted, black with 
cinders, we entered Syracuse; each one armed 
with bags and budgets. Wraps are never be- 
coming. No wonder the people came out from 
their shops and stared in wonder at us; that 
the Editor said ‘‘we were not beautiful, if we 
were bright.”” We were amused every few 
hours during the night by the booming of an 
engine, directly under our window. It is a 
peculiar feature, to have a railroad pass 
through the main street, and to have the en- 
gine halt at the front of the hotel; but grass 
grows in the streets of Syracuse, and we saw 
no little ones wandering about. 





| my room, B., standing at the corner of the 
| street; I soon joined him, with others, among 
| them a young lady who had never seen a ca- 
| nal, so we sauntered up to the draw-bridge. 


complaint or criminal prosecution | Slowly and quietly came towards us the huge 
against the other.”’ This isa great step for- mass of coal and other freight, drawn by two 


| mules, who seemed to be quite happy and, in 
fact, were much more to be envied than the 
| little barefoot boy who ran on before, to ar- 


some of them bearing unfairly on both sides, | range the chains for going through the draws. 


Boys came towards us with enormous bou- 
quets, of which the principal feature was a 


peony. ‘Shall I buy it?” said B. “Yes, if 





you will not ask me to carry it,’’ I replied. Af- | 


terwards, I saw “‘the madonna” withit. Sweet 
Helen! her composure was proof even against 
a bouquet, whose only points were a peony 
and country mints. 

A sleepy old town, it seems to me, is Syra- 
cuse. But it must be fullof gallant and glow- 
ing memories, for is it not hallowed as the 
place where Samuel J. May preached for the 
right? ‘‘A sweet spirit! how tender and yet 
how strong,” said Mr. R., who was out in the 
early morn with us. 

It seemed as if we were to be received every- 
where with consideration, for the landlord 
of the hotel arranged that we should get on 
board the cars at the very door. For this we 
gave three cheers. 

Now we fly out into the open country, and 
the fresh morning air refreshes us. And we 
pass such acres, may I say billows? of bloom 
and color. ‘Those clover fields are a memory ; 
such intensity of pink and fragrance. On eith- 
er side were heard exclamations of wonder 
and delight. Here is forever settled the labor 
May not our laborers, with no em- 
ployment in the over-done manufactories, 
turn to mother earth for support? The soil 
everywhere seems, in this section, so strong, 
so rich, that no wonder heavy crops are gath- 
ered. But where are the inhabitants? Now 
and then a half dilapidated house showed it- 
self. Sometimes a goodly mansion. Women 
and children we saw hoeing; no rocks, no ir- 
regular surface, walls laid smoothly and even- 
ly of the limestone of the region. I thought 
of my own New Englan‘ wall, forever throw- 
ing off its unwieldy roundness, and wished 
that I had a New York State wall. 

No cinders the second day. A short ride 
brought us to the delicious Lake Cayuga. 
These New York lakes seem to me unlike any 
other waters I have ever seen. The shores 
are diversified with such lime-stone formations 
that it seems, ever and anon, as if wild spirits 
had carved and cut and moulded for their own 
trysting places. What would not Martha’s 
Vineyard be with one or two of these wonder- 
ful natural temples! Colleges we passed, 
densely wooded shores, elegant residences in- 
vite our admiration, until, at noon, we stop to 
visit Taughkanic Falls. We suspect the Falls 
to be more than a mile distant, and entera 
carriage, whose driver urges so carefully and 
constantly the fine-looking horses that, with 
an inward terror, we resolve to walk to the 
boat on our return. The lovely views, as we 
ascend the hills, enchant us. But at the road- 
side do I not see blue hare-bells, and a lovely 
white crane’s bill? 

The falls are of great hight, slender, silvery ; 
they have worn away many feet of the rock 
above; but I was more pleased watching a 
picnic party, in which, as usual, were the lov- 
ers, the elderlies, the young children. They 
had a delicious spot. They were not hot and 
tired, as we were; a grove adjoining, filled 
with bygones of hepaticas, anemones, and 
trilliums, made a cool shelter for wanderers. 

‘But we ought to have walked up the whole 
letigth of the glen below the falls,’’ Dr. Steb- 
bins told us afterwards; ‘‘there we should have 
found ferns and flowers.’’ But we gathered 
many beside the road. Tessie left me to hunt 
for maiden hair fern, and came on long after, 
her hands filled with treasures, kind Mr. 8S. 
shielding her from the awful sun’s rays with 
his huge umbrella. The party was so sub- 
dued by the heat and fatigue, that we rested 
quietly until we arrived at Ithaca. Before, 
the shores had rung with echoes of every in- 
spiring melody; one suggested another; 
groups gathered around the inspired chorister, 
never weary of urging him on to new fields of 
song. Many fine singers, among the ladies, 
added their voices, and as the children say, “It 
was a truly concert.”’ 

But, after the falls, we were hushed and 
weary. My patient Miss Helen suffered from 
the effects of the unwonted heat, and we were 
busy with ice and water and salts andfans. I 
will take up Ithaca and Watkin Glen in my 
next. G. B. N. 

Canton, Mass. 


question. 








MRS. P. A. TAYLOR'S LETTER. 


Epiror’s JourNat.—I noticed in the last 
number of the JourNnat, a letter from Miss 
Legeyt, in which she desires the error of mak- 
ing her an editor corrected. 

Would that all mistakes were as easily rec- 
tified! How this blunder occurred, I have not 
the slightest notion; 
charged to the reporters of the Chicago daily 
papers, from which the report of the Congress 
in the JouRNAL was made up. 

The letter in question, dated 22 Marine Pa- 
rade, Brighton, which contained no allusion 
to the Victoria Magazine, was from Mrs. 





Next morning I espied from the window of 


Peter Alfred Taylor, wife of one of the Lib- 
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it must probably be | 
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eral members of Parliament, and, like her 
husband, an active worker for Woman Suf- 
frage these many years, whose elegant town 
home—Aubrey House—the gathering place of 
the brightest and best of the world’s thinkers 
and workers, I, in common with every Amer- 
ican who has enjoyed its hospitality, remem- 
ber as one of the most charming spots in the 
great, busy world of London. 


Kate Newer Dogaerr. 
Boston, July 7. 





DENTAL SURGERY FOR WOMEN. 


The dental profession has recently been 
honored by the introduction of a new element, 
“a lady.’’ 

Miss Annie D. Ramborger, not from neces- 
sity, for she belongs to one of the oldest and 
most wealthy families of this city, but from 
an honorable ambition to have a profession, 
at the early age of sixteen, having acquired 
a very liberal education, entered the Pennsy]- 
vania Dental College of Philadelphia, and 
after passing through the usual course of 





| studies and a thorough and rigid examination 


by the Faculty as to her qualifications, gradu- 
at.d with distinguished merit, and received 
her diploma in February, 1874. She immedi- 
ately entered on the duties of her professiun, 
to which she has been perfectly devoted, and 
has met with entire success. 

Miss Ramborger is the first American lady 
dentist who is a regular graduate. She has 
the entire confidence and esteem of the lead- 
ing dentists of the city. 

This is a practical demonstration of what 
ladies can accomplish with proper application. 

Philadelphia, July 3, 1875. * 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Epitors Journat. — Will you let me, 
through your columns, thank S. A. Hamlin 
for her article on ‘Physical Education in our 
High Schools,’’ and also suggest that some 
one interested and competent would write a 
series of articles for the instruction of moth- 
ers, using plain and simple language, such as 
every woman in the land can understand ? 
Most mothers are craving and feeling the 
need of instruction in regard to the physical 
nature of their children, but have not the 
time nor opportunity to obtain it. 

We hoped that our women physicians, know- 
ing our needs, would supply them; but while 
many are doing what they can in the way of 
lectures, they cannot reach all, and when 
asked by anxious, inquiring mothers, ‘‘What 
book on physiology shall we read in order to 
find out about ourselves, that we may know 
how to teach our children properly ?’’ comes 
the reply, ‘‘Well I don’t know, there are so 
many, and none just the thing.” We have 
begun to think that women physicians, like 
others, are working on the old principle, that 
‘they are employed to cure not to prevent 
disease.’ We want plain, practical talks, on 
the physical education of our children. 

Wells Beach, Me, E. R. H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
en 

DRESS REFORM, Rooms No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Plaee, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
by the Committee appointed by the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘“‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON. 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow:litch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 
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Pimples, Eruptions, Rough Skin. 


The system being put under the influence of Dr. 
Pierce’s Goldey Medical Discovery for a few weeks, 
the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft and velvety, and 
being illuminated with the glow of perfect health 
from within, true beauty stands forth in all its glory. 
The effects of all medicines which operate upon the 
system through tbe medium of the blood are neces- 
sarily somewhat slow, no matter how good the reme- 
dy employed. While one to three bottles clear the 
skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, 
comedones or ‘‘grubs,’”’ a dozen may possibly be re- 
quired to cure some cases where the system is rotten 
with scrofulous or virulent blood poisons. The cure 
of all these diseases, however, from the common 
pimple to the werst scrofula is, with the use of this 
most potent agent, only a matter of time. Sold by 
dealers in medicines. 

COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS.—CURED. 
CLAVERACK, Columbia Co., N. Y- 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. y.: 

Dear Sir :—I am sixty years gf age, and have been 
afflicted with Salt Rheum in the worst form for a 
great many years, until, accidentally, I saw one of 
your books, which described my case exactly. I 
bought your Golden Medical Discovery and took two 
bottles and a half, and was entirely cured. From 
my shoulders to my hands I was entirely covered 
with eruptions, also on face and body. I was like- 
wise afflicted with Rheumatism, so that I walked 
with great difficulty, and that is entirely cured. 
May God spare you a long life to remain a blessing 
to mankind. With untold gratitude, 

Mrs. A. W. WILLIAMS. 
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